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Objectives of Modern Education 


FRANKLIN 


Professor of School Administration, 


the objectives of education should be. For 

a long time our public schools assumed 
that the objectives were literacy, knowledge of 
textbook subject matter, and academic disci- 
pline. For the most part, the teacher’s aim 
was to get the subjects studied by the pupils 
until they could return the 
subject matter moderately 
well from memory in reci- 
tation and examination. 
The pupil’s objective was to 
memorize the subject mat- 
ter well enough “to pass” 
in recitation and-examina- 
tion, to the end that he 
might graduate and secure 
a diploma. 

After one “passed” in a 
course, the subject matter 
was simply regarded as 
stored. There it was quietly 
to lie until years after- 
wards when it would be 
needed. Nothing was to be 
done with it except only to 
let it lie and await the time 
when it would be used. The 
purpose of childhood was 
only to prepare for adult- 
hood. It was a time for stor- 


[res is much uncertainty as to what 


ing up information for 
adult use. 
Of course there was a Franklin 


good deal of make-believe 

in all of this. Teachers pretended to believe 
that the geography and the history, the alge- 
bra and the general science, and the other 
studies, if hammered home to the point of 
mastery, would remain unchanged in storage 
for adult use years afterwards. And yet they 


knew, when they stopped to think about it, 
that the human mind automatically and benefi- 
cently eliminates everything that is not used; 
that these bales of textbook information had 
no special immunity; and that they would go 
the way of all other unused mental furniture. 
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BOBBITT 
University of Chicago, Illinois 


They would be cast out. They would be speed- 
ily forgotten. That is a law of nature that 
man cannot veto. The older educators recog- 
nized this law by placing its examinations just 
at the close of each course, and then after 
the subject was “finished” or stored, carefully 
refrained from ever afterward examining to 
see whether or not it re- 
mained in storage. So long 
as they never looked to see 
whether it was there or not, 
they found it easy to per- 
suade themselves that it 
was still there and to give 
solemn certificates to that 
effect. It was not difficult 
to maintain their make- 
believe. 

They also assumed that 
the textbook information 
stored in the year 1900, let 
us say, would be perfectly 
good information when 
brought forth. for use in 
1930. Of course, they knew 
that the world was rapidly 
changing, and that bodies 
of information relative to 
the world would have cor- 
respondingly to change if 
they were to be of any use. 
And yet, they stored it to 
the point of mastery, and 
then on the point of over- 
learning, even though they 
knew it would be obsolete, or at least archaic, 
when the time should come for bringing it 
forth for use. 

The age of academic make-believe is draw- 
ing to a close. Our profession grows more 
clear-sighted and intellectually more honest. 
We are coming to see fairly clearly the kind 
of educational service that our communities 
actually need, and which our schools should 
be rendering. 

Life in this modern age is a complicated 
affair. It involves the performance of a thou- 
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sand kinds of activities. Life from hour to 
hour and from day to day is a continuous per- 
formance of these activities simultaneously 
and in succession. Life is a seventy-year con- 
tinuity of activities. It is one hundred per 
cent conduct, behavior, the doing of things. 

These activities may be performed well or 
they may be performed badly. They may be 
upon the high level of civilized living, or upon 
a low primitive or degenerate level. The quai- 
ity of human life is the quality of one’s ac- 
tivities. In large part at least, the race has 
discovered those ways of living which are most 
wholesome, most fruitful, and, in the long 
run, most satisfying. To be civilized is to 
live in these ways. To be cultivated or cultured 
is to live in these ways. To be successful one 
must hold to civilized standards. To be a good 

_citizen and to do one’s part in making democ- 
racy a success, one must pursue the ways of 
civilized living. Most completely to realize the 
opportunities and ends of one’s threescore 
years and ten, one must follow every year of 
his life the ways that have been proved best. 

Modern education is to elevate the quality 
of current human living. Its objective is con- 
tinuous high-grade civilized living. Reduced 
to particulars its objective is the right per- 
formance currently and all the time of the 
thousand kinds of activity which constitute 
wholesome and elevated human living. 

By current living, we mean everything both 
subjective and objective that a person does. 
We mean his current mental life as fully as 
his physical. The term is to include those 
current intellectual activities which in every 
person are going on about fifteen hours each 
day, and which for the average person are so 
greatly in need of improvement. Then there 
are the emotional aspects of one’s life which 
are also going on through all of one’s waking 
hours; the aesthetic and appreciational as- 
pects, which are intermingled with the other 
things throughout the day; the social activi- 
ties, which run through all of one’s waking 
hours; one’s expression, which is also a mat- 
ter of several hours each day; the activities 
of physical living and health care, which run 
through the entire twenty-four hours; the un- 
specialized practical tasks about the home; 
one’s citizenship activities; one’s recreations 
and leisure occupations which occupy a good- 
ly portion of every day; and finally, as matu- 
rity is reached, the activities of one’s calling. 

One learns to do these many things by doing 
them. One learns to live by living. One learns 
to hold to high-grade performance by holding 
all of the time as best one can to high-grade 
activities. It is simply a matter of practicing 
the things as occasion offers in which one 
would grow proficient. The method of educa- 
tion for wholesome behavior is simply prac- 
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tice from hour to hour and day to day in 
wholesome behavior. This current right living 
is the process of education. But it is also the 
thing we are aiming at, that is to say, the 
objective. Thus in modern education the edu- 
cational processes and the educational objec- 
tives are the same things. 


This practice in high-grade living of a sort 
appropriate to one’s age, nature, and situation 
should be going on all the time, whether one 
is at home or at school. The school will pro- 
vide some of the opportunity for current prac- 
tice of these activities; the home and the gen- 
eral community life will have to provide a 
still larger portion. The school will have the 
child five or six hours a day; the home, eigh- 
teen or nineteen hours a day. The school 
will have him twenty-five or thirty hours a 
week; the home will have him about one hur- 
dred forty hours a week. It is clear that if he 
is really to arrive at high-grade behavior, then 
he must certainly practice it at home. But 
the school provides the expert workers and 
must take the lead in the management of this 
education. It must provide the pattern of ac- 
tivities of all proper sorts; give information 
needed for self-guidance; awaken interests, 
evaluations, desires, and ambitions; stimulate, 
guide, supervise the pupil’s practice in the ac- 
tivities while at the school; provide numerous 
and varied opportunities; and advise and co- 
operate with homes in the latter’s discharge 
of their responsibility. 

Is it enough to aim at current living and 


not at the distant adult future? We can best 


answer by means of an illustration. In the 
health education of a child, the elementary 
school is aiming, let us say, at right current 
physical living all of the time by the child. 
Day by day, and month after month, it assists 
him rightly to manage his food activities, his 
sleep, the ventilation of his room, his personal 
cleanliness, his daily exercise, his watchful- 
ness against infection, and other similar mat- 
ters. All this is merely the guidance of his 
current physical living. There is little thought 
at the time of the way he is to manage these 
things twenty years hence when he is adult. 
The function of the school is to see that he is 
proficient all of the time in these current ac- 
tivities. The process then continues after the 
elementary school through six or eight further 
years of high school and college. This means 
in total some fourteen years of current per- 
formance of health activities influenced, guid- 
ed, and supervised by the school. So to live 
for fourteen years will give enough practice 
to fix the guiding information, the habits, the 
physical tastes, and the appreciations. It will 
project him forward upon a high level of per- 
formance through his adult years. He will be 


(Turn to page 247) 
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The Improvement of Our 
One-Teacher Schools 


M. C. MOORE 
Superintendent of Schools, Ashfield, Massachusetts 


by thinking people as the best means of 
securing equalization of educational op- 
portunity for the country child. Herein 
lies the promise of most rapid progress. Yet 


Ce SOLIDATION is most often advocated 


-it is certain that one-teacher schools will be 


with us for many years. In some sections of 
United States, because of sparseness of 
population, isolation, poor roads, and severity 
of climate, we cannot reasonably look forward 
to any centralization; in some sections where 
physical conditions are entirely favorable to 
consolidation, conservatism of public opinicn 
prevents it. Therefore every resource of mod- 
ern education should be used in improving the 
ene-teacher school. 


Without doubt, the greatest hindrance to 
good work in the one-teacher school has been 
the excessive number of so-called recitations, 
twenty-five to forty daily, each varying from 
five to fifteen minutes in length, with few 
exceeding ten minutes. This is permissible and 
even desirable for the youngest pupils but for 
the middle and upper grades, little real teach- 
ing can result in such short periods and often 
there is inadequate time even for the mechani- 
cal hearing of lessons. This evil has arisen 
through the futile attempt to use the city sys- 
tem of grades in the one-teacher school. The 
old-time school was pretty largely on the basis 
of individualized instruction, groupings being 
made as needed. When large schools grew up 
in the cities, they were driven to the graded 
system by necessity. The one-teacher schools 
then began a so-called grading, partly because 
their pupils sent out to academies and high 
schools had to compete with the graduates of 
graded schools. We now, however, can urge a 
return to individualized instruction in one- 
teacher schools, in part at least, inasmuch as 
city schools are now establishing junior high 
schools with emphasis upon individual differ- 
ences, and with a richer offering than the 
graded schools gave. 


Two administrative devices have been pro- 
posed to secure longer work periods and -to 
give opportunity for individual instruction— 
alternation by grades and grouping by subjects. 
By the first plan, what we now call grades 
seven and eight are combined into a group 
which is called Class A. The work usually 
covered by grade seven is taken up by Class A 


No, 3 


in odd years and the work usually covered by 
grade eight is taken up by Class A in even 
years. Similarly, grades five and six are 
grouped and called Class B. They work to- 
gether except in arithmetic and cover fifth- 
grade subject matter in odd years and sixth- 
grade subject matter in even years. In like 
manner, grades three and four unite to form 
Class C. Obviously grades one and two work 
separately except in the special subjects. When 
together, they are called Class D. This plan, 
or some modification of it, is in operation in a 
large number of one-teacher schools. Further 
improvement in the scheme can be made by 
an entire rearrangement of the materials of 
instruction, rather than adhering to rigid al- 
ternation. For instance, in Class A history, in- 
stead of taking up the present seventh-grade 
history one year and eighth-grade history the 
next year, a two-year program could be 
mapped out of nearly equal value and neither 
year prerequisite to the other. 


We may gain opportunity for individualized 
instruction by the second plan, that of group- 
ing by subjects. Here we place all work periods 
for any particular subject contiguous to each 
other on the program, or rather merge them 
all into one long work period. Recitations are 
held only as needed and may be twenty minutes 
long or fifty minutes long or something be- 
tween; but individual work, supervised study, 
and projects are the usual procedures. There 


- will be days when no formal recitations in a 


subject are held at all and when held, they 
might take the form of group projects, the 
class being gathered about a table. 


The following daily schedule, adapted from 
the report of the Massachusetts Committee on 
the Problems of the One-teacher School, is an 
attempt to make use of both alternation by 
grades and grouping by subjects. No teacher 
will find it advisable to use it without change 
to suit local needs but it will serve to illus- 
trate concretely what we have been discussing. 
It will be noted that three long work periods 
are provided for upper-grade classes, while 
an abundance of time properly distributed is 
given beginning classes in reading. One- 
teacher schools with seven grades can use this 
plan, calling grade seven, Class A, or they 
may unite grades six and seven for Class A, 
and adjust the work accordingly. 
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DaiLy SCHEDULE FOR ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 
Begin Length Classes 
Opening exercises 
keading, First year 
Reading, Second year 
Reading C 
Arithanatic, 8, 4, 5. 6, A 
Recess—Organized play 
Reading, First year 
Number D 
History A, also History B, C, or 
Geography B. 
Noon recess—School lunch 
Spelling, A, B, C 
Story and reading, First year 
Phonics and reading. Second year 
Writing, A, B, C, 
Silent and oral reading, A, B, C 
Recess—Organized play 
Hygiene, AR or CD 
Music, or Drawing. A. B. C. D 
Geography A. Language A, B. C 
Dismissal 
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On Fridav afternoons, the usual program 
should be omitted. for the most part. and the 
’ time devoted to those special features which 
we think the one-teacher can seldom attempt, 
such as thrift education, safety education, 
study of fire prevention. music and art appre- 
ciation, nature study, debating, manners, club 
meetings, folk dancing, pageantry, first aid, 
and field trips. Not all these should be at- 
tempted on any one Friday but none should 
be wholly neglected during the year. When 
working upon a school project such as a play, 
a holiday program, a school pageant or fair, 
er the school’s part in some community cele- 
bration, it is desirable that the regular 
schedule be departed from and sufficient time 
given to the task at hand, provided only that 
eare be taken that not too many diversions 
from regular work be allowed. Each pupil 
should have a study schedule and the teacher 
have upon her desk a master sheet, showing 
the study schedule for all classes. A pupil in 
Class A might have the following personal 
program based upon the above schedule: 

©:10- 9:40 study geography 
10 :45-11 :05 study arithmetic 

1:15- 1:50 study history 
Home study: language 

It will be noted that study periods follow 
class work rather than precede them. This is 
important. This study program also presup- 
poses much supervised study and individual- 
ized work during the class work periods. It 
will pay also for the teacher to give definite 
instruction in how to study. 


and hygiene 


With this reorganization in operation, there 
will be time to give attention to a more inte!- 
ligent handling of the materials of instruction 
through curriculum revision, better methods, 
a sane testing program, and the utilization of 
local educational resources. Certainly no in- 
stitution will profit more by curriculum re- 
vision than will the one-teacher school. When 
the three R’s reigned supreme, teachers were 
often hard put to it to know what to do with 
even the short school day and short school 
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year that they had. This led to “padding”’ of 
subject matter which in time became tradi- 
tional. We are now faced with the task of 
cutting away the deadwood, a task that is 
doubly imperative because our pupils average 
younger in age and because the amount of 
worth-while subject matter has increased enor- 
mously. There is no longer any excuse for our 
rural schools giving any time to cube root and 
partial payments, when household accounts, 
barn arithmetic, and the mysteries of budget- 
ing can be put in their place. Again, there is 
no reason why the upper classes cannot make 
use of the many excellent junior high school 
textbooks now available in general matihe- 
matics, social studies, English, elementary sci- 
ence, vocational civics, and even general 
language. 

With a revised program, there will be time 
to use the problem-project method, dramatiza- 
tion, subject matter games, handwork, con- 
versation lessons, personal conferences, and 
other modern methods. In such a school, we 
may see groups of pupils forming in different 
parts of the room, each group intent on a dif- 
ferent project. One group may gather about 
the table cutting, pasting, making history note- 
books. Another group may be in a corner 
making baskets. Other pupils may be at their 
desks, writing up their diaries for that im- 
aginary geography trip to Sweden that they 
have been taking the past few days. All this 
will, of course, necessitate a new definition 
of good discipline somewhat as follows: thai 
condition in which every pupil is busily and 
efficiently engaged in interesting and worth- 
while school activity with a minimum of 
hindrance to his fellows. 

The pupils of the one-teacher school should 
be given mental and educational tests, from 
time to time, to measure their status and prog- 
ress, and diagnostic tests to determine their 
Mental tests are more technical and 
more difficult to interpret than educational or 
diagnostic tests and only those teachers who 
are skilled in their use should attempt them. 
It would be helpful if the state should furnish 
the services of traveling mental clinics. For 
the teacher who is not skilled in the use of 
tests and who can get no reliable outside as- 
sistance, there is nothing more valuable than 
the Stanford Achievement Tests. If directions 
are rigidly followed, the teacher will have ac- 
curate information as to educational status 
of the pupil in each standard subject and can 
infer roughly the mental ability of the pupil. 
Few of the diagnostic tests are difficult to give, 
or to interpret. 

Teachers in isolated schools sometimes sigh 
because their pupils are deprived of some °f 
the finer experiences of life. Perhaps the near- 
est museum of art is out of reach. Shall art 

(Turn to page 242) 
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Stonycreek Township’s New 
School Project 


J. M. BERKEY 


Former Superintendent of 


of this new project, but as seeing is be- 
lieving, I motored over to Shanksville with 
a friend yesterday to learn what was actually 
going on. I came away with the conviction 
that Stonycreek’s new school center is the fin- 
est, the most sensible, and the most promising 


| HAD heard some very favorable reports 


'’ movement I have yet known in my native 


county. I might have dreamed of such an edu- 
cational venture thirty-five years ago, but I 
could hardly hope to come back today and see 
such a dream come true. 

I yield to none my traditional respect for 
the “little red school house” and its treasured 
memories. It was, and still is, the bold and 
indispensable pioneer in public education. But 
when I saw the substantial and imposing new 
building, set in the midst of a beautiful maple 
grove, just outside of Shanksville, I said in 
my heart, this is infinitely better than any- 
thing I had ever found in any or all of the 
rural districts of Somerset County. 

The progressive citizens of old Stonycreek, 
many of whom I met years ago as pupils in 
the one-room schools throughout the township, 
evidently want something better for their chil- 
dren, and this central school plant is the ex- 
pression of their thought and will. I congratu- 
late them, most heartily, upon their forward- 
looking zeal. Still more do I congratulate the 
boys and girls upon the larger and richer op- 
portunities which lie in their pathway to a 
useful life and worthy citizenship. 

The site of the new school is ideal. Twenty- 
seven acres of land might be had almost any- 
where. But here is something rare for a school 
site. The gently rising slope from the banks 
of the Stony Creek is shaded with stately 
maples, modest beeches, and vigorous young 
pines. Here are all the favorable conditions 
for a school and township park, with prospec- 
tive driveways, playgrounds, parking spaces, 
school gardens, and even a swimming pool. Here 
will be a convenient and delightful place for 
school reunions, community picnics, and out- 
door meetings. It may take years to realize 
its possible future. But when wisely planned, 
every advance will add to its beauty and its 
worth as a rallying center for young and old. 
It belongs to the whole people and they will 
use it as their own playground. 

The school building is, of course, the all- 
important center of the project. It is plain 
and massive in construction, as all such school 
buildings should be. Yet in architectural de- 
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Somerset County, Berlin, Pa. - 


sign and harmonious proportions it is equaliy 
attractive. The outside walls are faced with 
pressed buff brick and the interior walls are 
of solid brick and tile. The heavy steel girders, 
concrete stairways, slate blackboards, and 
metal lath make the whole building practically 
fire-proof. The water supply is abundant, and 
pure drinking water is specially provided 
throughout the entire building. The sanitary 
provisions on each floor are of the most modern 
and approved type. A univent heating system, 
with a large surplus capacity, has been in- 
stalled. This supplies a uniform heat, with a 
constant supply of fresh air to all rooms, at a 
desired temperature and under automatic con- 
trol. There is ample daylight for all class- 
rooms and electric current for auditorium and 
office use. 


In the completed building there will be four- 
teen standard classrooms, and four additional 
rooms for vocational training, special group 
instruction, and indoor recreation. A science 


laboratory, a general library and reference 
room, a principal’s office, a teacher’s room, a 
health room, and convenient cloak and toilet 
rooms have all been provided for in the con- 


structive plan. An auditorium, with a fine 
large stage and a seating capacity for five 
hundred is designed for part-time use as a 
gymnasium, as well as for general school 
meetings, illustrated lectures, and public en- 
tertainments. 


Here, then, is a school plant which will ac- 
commodate all the pupils of Stonycreek Town-" 
ship and Shanksville Borough, both in ele- 
mentary and high school training, for years 
to come. But what about the cost of such an 
educational venture? 


I have been reliably informed that this en- 
tire school plant in successful operation, to- 
gether with free bus service for all pupils, will 
cost no more than the sixteen or seventeen sepa- 
rate school units of former years. Inasmuch 
as free discussion, sound judgment, and care- 
ful planning have had full sway in promoting 
the new project, the reasonable expectation 
is that the Consolidated School, including a 
First Class High School, can be built, operated 
and paid for in fifteen years without increas- 
ing the present tax rate. But even at a small 
additional cost, will not the superior advant- 
ages and the inestimable benefits cover many 
times such a minor investment? 

The Consolidated School, moreover, wi!l 
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mean much more than well-invested capital 
and a satisfactory tax rate. It will mean com- 
fort and convenience, mental stimulus and 
moral growth,‘a better chance for each pupil, 
and higher attainments for all. There will be 
no need to go to town for a high school edu- 
cation, or to a private academy to prepare 
for college. It will add to the natural ad- 
vantages of farm life the universal benefits of 
schooled and skilled workers on the farm or 
elsewhere. 

And then there are by-products of rare com- 
munity value from the successful operation of 
a township school center. Since it belongs to 
the general public, it will be theirs to use 
for citizens’ meetings, instructive lectures, 
wholesome entertainment, and social gather- 
ings. Secure in its non-sectarian and non- 
‘partisan control, it will become, more and 
more, the rallying center for cooperative 
thought and action and community progress. 
While in its reflex influence, its larger general 
use will link in helpful harmony the teacher 
with the toiler, the schoolroom with the work- 
shop, the school with the home. Inevitably it 
will add many dollars to the value of every 
farm in the township. 

If Stonycreek’s New School Project shall 
mean and do all that has been thus claimed 
for it, then the citizens and taxpayers of that 
district are to be commended. They are in the 
vanguard of educational progress. And since 
they have been fortunate in selecting a board 
of directors to lead in this great forward 
movement, it may be taken for granted that 
from every farm home and from every fire- 
side will come a cordial and constant support 
of their arduous yet unpaid public service. 
The hearty and unanimous approval of the 
people they serve will be their only compen- 
sation. Their success will stimulate similar 
projects in other townships and many more 
crossroad schools will be “for sale.” 

To be commended also is the county super- 
intendent of schools, W. H. Kretchman, who 
through his cooperation aided materially. 

I have written rather fully and freely about 
this matter because of my sincere conviction 
that the fundamental objectives of the consoli- 
dated school, in Stonycreek or elsewhere, mean 
a better day for young Americans on the farm. 
And whatever may be our relations to them, 
in school or out, their need is our oppor- 
tunity, their success will be our greatest joy, 
and their training for worth-while living our 
highest and holiest duty. 





Have you reserved your room for December 
26 and 27, the dates of the P. S. E. A. Con- 
vention in New Castle? If not, write Frank L. 
Orth, Principal, Senior High School, for ac- 
commodations, 
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A Christmas Wish 


If life had not, with all its years of rich ex- 


perience, 
Brought me full knowledge of the light and 
dark; 
If I knew not that merriment and gayety are 
but 


The lighter fabric out of which we weave 
The tapestry of Life, I should, I doubt not, 
Wish you unfailing joy. I’d say: 


“May yours be an unshadowed future. May joy 
Be all your portion. Your Christmases, I would 
Through all the years were gay and gladsome, 
Your entire days felicitous and free.” 

But this I cannot, knowing life, forehope. 


I only pray that you may be strong, 

So sure of foot, so pure of heart, that naught 
of ill 

Can harm or buffet you. I can assure you 

From my own full life, that all of life is good; 

That disappointment often hides a richer gift 

Than we had prayed for. That hope deferred, 

Though the heart sicken, if persistently em- 
ployed, 

May win from life the hungered treasure, after 
all. 


I can assure you that dreams do come true. 
That friends 
Are traveling toward us, as even we toward 
. them; 
That deprivation and withheld desires all serve 
Their purpose, leaving one who is not weak, 
But resolute to fight, the stronger for the fray. 


I wish you strength and high resolve, 
Big purpose and a worthy aim, 
A heart of love and tender sympathy; 
And having this, I feel assured 
That Life will bring you all you claim. 
—Author Unknown 
—The Kablegram 





Autumn 


If the Autumn of life is half as lovely 
As the Autumn of earth I shall not grieve 
For the vanished days of a rapturous Spring, 
Nor ask for one moment of reprieve. 


I have loved the snows of hawthorn and plum 
That rivaled the frost-flakes’ mystic designs, 

But what of a world in orchid and gold 
And wild grapes spilling their purple wines? 


And if Winter should come? I am content 
To trust my soul in the hands of a God 
Whose mind could conceive the Autumn of 

earth, 
And star it with asters and goldenrod. 


—Marion Doyle, Hooversville 
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AGAIN call the attention of the members of the Pennsylvania State Education 


. Association to the Annual Convention to be held at New Castle, December 26 
and 27. 1 have called your attention to the special features of the program this year 
with the hope that we might have a very large attendance. There are so many matters 
of importance to be considered in the business sessions of the House of Delegates that 
I have been extremely anxious to have one hundred per cent of attendance, not only 
of delegates, but also a large attendance of the members of the Association, in order 
that they may hear the discussions relating to these matters—modifications of the 
constitution; the welfare program of the Association, including the question of allow- 
a ance to retired teachers who are not included in the Retirement Act, or who are not 
ou 4 adequately supported by the Hess Bill; The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home for Teach- 


ay joy 
would 
dsome, 


e. 


aught 


good; ers; Group Insurance; and other important matters—which will be up for consider- 
ar gift ation. The question of the management of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home for 
ferred, Teachers, and the remodelling of the building so that teachers may be received in 
ead this Home some time next year, will need the attention of the House of Delegates. 


The question of the financial support of these projects is a vital one. The solution of 


t 
patter these problems means much to the future welfare of the Association. 


I consider these questions of such vital importance to the Association that it might 


» true. be necessary to hold a meeting of the House of Delegates on Saturday morning. I would 

| like to have the members of the House of Delegates come prepared to stay over until 

oward Saturday morning, if it is found necessary to do so. These questions need to have time 
for consideration, and we ought not to have any hurried action. In order that there may 

| serve : : : : , : 

ainak, be plenty of time for discussion and for the solution of these questions, I am urging the 

» fray. members of the House cf Delegates to be prepared to stay over for the extra session. 


I hope no one will stay away from the Convention because of a feeling that the 
City of New Castle cannot take care of the housing of delegates. The good people of 
New Castle will take care of all the delegates who attend, and while it will not be 
possible to house all in hotels, the very best homes of the City will be thrown open for 
the use of the members of the Association. 

Our program has been well planned and ought to be of very great interest to 
us all. I hope this Convention will prove to be a real land-mark in the history of the 
Association. 


May I have the pleasure of greeting you at New Castle? 
C. R. Foster, President 




















New Castle Convention 
SPEAKERS 


William M. Davidson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh 

C. R. Foster, President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

Francis Harvey Green, Headmaster, Penning- 
ton School for Boys, Pennington, N. J. 


James H. Green, Manager, Cooperative De- 
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partment of the Studebaker Corporation, 
South Bend, Indiana 

Chas. H. Judd, Director, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg 

Louis Joseph Alexander Mercier, 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Ralph Parlette, Professional Lecturer, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Harvard 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


L. A. Pechstein, Dean, College of Education, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Frank G. Pickell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Ward G. Reeder, Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O. 

Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

James Edward Rogers, 
Physical Education Service, 
City 


Director, National 
New York 


RAILROAD RATES 


The Central Passenger Association and the Trunk 
Line Association have authorized reduced fares for 
the round trip for the State convention of the P. S. 
FE. A. at New Castle, December 26 and 27, 192 
from all points in Pennsylvania. Identification cer- 
tificates, good for members of the Association and 
dependent members of their families, may be had by 
addressing P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. Note the following conditions : 

Rate—Fare and one-half for the round trip 

Dates of Sale—December 23 to 27 

Return Limit—January 2, 1930 

Route—The route must be 

directions 

Validation—At 

New Castle 

Minimum Fare—$1.00 for the round trip 

Thirty-day 'Ticket—In addition, the carriers have 
authorized sale of round-trip tickets with return limit 
= thirty days from date of sale at one and three-fifths 
are. 

Neglect—No adjustment of fare can be made for 
anyone who neglects to secure in advance the railroad 
— certificate and to purchase a round-trip 
ticket. 

In plenty of time each delegate, properly certified, 
will receive his credentials and railroad identification 
certificate without application. 


the same in both 


regular railroad ticket offices in 


CONVENTION TRAIN 


The Pennsylvania Railroad will operate 
through sleeping cars from Philadelphia and 
Harrisburg to New Castle on the following 
schedule: 


CONVENTION TRAIN 
. Broad St., Philadelphia 55 P. i 
. Lancaster 0:58 P. 
. Harrisburg 12:10 A. 
Sleepers ready at 10 :00_ Ps Dee. 
. Pittsburgh 740 A. M., 
Breakfast in Station 
. Pittsburgh os A. Be, 
. New Castle 7326 A. M. 


. New Castle 10: PP. 

. Pittsburgh :49 P. M. 

. Harrisburg (23 A. 

. Laneaster 725 A. M. 
Sleepers may be occupied till 7 " 700 A, M. 

. Broad St., Philadelphia. 9:00 A. M. 


Pullman fare, $3.75 for standard lower berth 
from Philadelphia and Harrisburg to New 
Castle, same rate returning. 

Members from points in the northern and 
eastern parts of the State may take the con- 
vention train at Philadelphia and at Harris- 
burg. Those desiring Pullman reservations 
may make them direct or through the Execu- 
tive Secretary, P. S. E. A., 400 N. Third St.. 
Harrisburg. 

For other schedules and fares, see November 
JOURNAL, pp. 156 and 157. 
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HOUSING 


Delegates, alternates, and others desiring 
housing accommodations for the convention 
should write to Frank L. Orth, Principal, Sen- 
ior High School, New Castle, Pa. 


REGISTRATION 


Delegates, alternates, and members may reg- 
ister and receive badges and official programs 
in the lobby of the Castleton Hotel, Thursday 
forenoon, December 26, and in the lobby of the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Thursday afternoon 
and Friday. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 


A goodly number of publishers and supply 
houses have reserved exhibit spaces in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral and will display recent 
textbooks and teaching materials. 


ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 


Because of the admirable facilities afforded 
by the kitchen and banquet hall of the Scot- 
tish Rite Cathedral an Association Luncheon 
will be served Friday noon, December 27, in 
the banquet hall. Many of the subsidiary or- 
ganizations are cooperating in this luncheon 
and it is hoped that there will be 2,000 partici- 
pants. The price is $1.00 per plate. The speak- 
er, Ralph Parlette, Chicago, will give his cele- 
brated lecture: Getting My Four Kinds of 
Pay. 

HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary to Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 


In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge (blue) 
which will admit him to the House of Dele- 
gates, the latter will enable him to purchase a 
round trip railroad ticket for a fare and a half. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Thursday afternoon, December 
26, at 4:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, New Castle. Delegates 
will be seated by counties on the main floor. 
Other members of the Association may sit in 
the gallery and witness the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates. Every delegate should at- 
tend the first meeting. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Frank L. Burton, Chairman, Committee on 
Transportation, announces the following ar- 
rangements which he and his Committee are 
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making for the convenience of those who at- 
tend the State Convention at New Castle, De- 
cember 26 and 27: 

1. We are planning to meet all trains with 
sufficient automobiles to convey delegates to 
their rooming places. There is to be no charge 
for this service. 

2. Convention automobiles will be marked 
with P. S. E. A. cards. 

3. There will be storage places available 
for two or three hundred cars from one to six 
blocks from the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 

4, A diagram of the downtown section 
showing the stations, hotels, and meeting 


* places will be available at registration. 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


The schools of New Castle have planned a 
school exhibit for display in the Senior High 
School during the annual P. S. E. A. Con- 
vention, Thursday and Friday, December 26 
and 27. In this exhibit the activities in New 
Castle Schools will be expressed by projects, 
charts, posters, graphs, in painting, clay, 
writing, handwork, cutwork, and in person. 

The outline for this exhibit, as submitted 
by Anna R. Perry of the Terrace Avenue 
School, New Castle, makes the displays sound 
most inviting. A brief description of the ma- 
terial to be presented with space assignments 
may serve to guide delegates at the convention 
in their tour of this exhibit. 


READING—Rocm 114. Projects on sand _ tables 
showing miniature life realities in scenes from stories 
of basic and supplementary reading. 

ART—RBooths 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7—Hall around booths. 
Room 207. 

MUSIC—Room 118. Original song projects by all 
grades. 

HEALTH EXHIBIT—Fifteen table projects to 
— distinct divisions of health education depart- 
ment. 

ENGLISH—Room 114. 
junior and senior high. 

ARITHMETIC—Hall space from Room 217 to 218. 

MATHEMATICS—Room 107. Senior High. 

GEOGRAPHY—Rooms 225, 226. 

NATURE EXHIBIT—Room 214—Wall space in 
hall. Elementary grades. 

SCIENCE—Rooms 301, 303, 306, 307, 309. Physics, 
chemistry, and biology. 

LIBRARY—Senior High Library ang Annex. Ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high. 

AUDITORIUM EXHIBIT—Study Hall III—Ele- 
mentary Grades. 

KINDERGARTEN—Room 224. 

SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS—Hall from Room 113 to 
Study Hall I. Papers issued by the local elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools showing the de- 
velopment and organization gf the material for a 
hewspaper. Linoleum block work and a demonstration 
of the process of editing and publishing the high 
school year book. 

DRAMATIC EXHIBITION—Sample programs will 
be displayed on charts with pictures pertaining to 
these programs. 

SOCIAL STUDIES. 
High, Room 222. 

30) OMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT—Rooms 319, 320, 


Elementary grades and 


Elementary, Room 221; Junior 
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6 ie EXHIBIT—East Hall, Room 117 to Study 
a ° ' 
HOME ECONOMICS—Rooms 122, 123, 124, 126, 
127, 128, and Hall. Senior High School. 
EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES—Room 213. 
SHOP WORK—School shops. 
PLATOON SCHOOL—Hall, Room 218 to end of 


hall. 

TEACHER TRAINING—Cooperating with State 
a College, Slippery Rock, and Westminster 
College. 

ADMINISTRATION AND CURRICULUM—Hail, 
Room 107 to office. 

AMERICANIZATION NIGHT SCHOOL—Room 217. 





Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, NEW CASTLE 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27 


A full day’s program has been arranged 
for the fourth annual conference of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association to be 
held Friday, December 27, in the George 
Washington Junior High School, New Castle, 
as a part of the annual P. S. E. A. Convention. 
All faculty advisers and student staff mem- 
bers of junior and senior high school publi- 
cations of the State of Pennsylvania are urged 
to attend this meeting. 

The program for the day will open at 9:30 
A. M. when six sectional meetings are sched- 
uled. During these sessions, at eight meetings 
at 10:10, and at eight meetings at 10:45, stu- 
dent staff members and faculty advisers of 
some of the best publications in the State will 
speak on editorial and business topics. 

At 11:35 the delegates will convene in the 
school auditorium for the first general meeting. 
Three brief addresses by well-known workers 
in the school publication field have been ar- 
ranged for this period. 

Lunch will be served in the school cafeteria 
for those who do not care to attend the P. S. 
E. A. luncheon at the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 

At the second general meeting, which will 
be at 1:45, the school orchestra will entertain. 
Another feature of this meeting will be an ad- 
dress by an authority in the field from a near- 
by State. 

As a climax to the day’s program the ex- 
ecutive committee has planned for a dance at 
3:30 P. M. in the school gymnasium and a 
banquet at 5:30 P. M. in the school cafeteria. 


EXHIBITS 


An exhibit of Pennsylvania school news- 
papers, magazines, handbooks, and yearbooks 
will be on display during the meeting. Every 
school is requested to contribute two copies 
of recent issues of school publications. These 
representative issues should be mailed flat to 
Miss Jean Rummel, George Washington Jun- 
ior High School, New Castle, not later than 
December 15. 
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100% Local Branches 


The following local branches in addition to 
those previously published have reported an 
enrolment of 100 per cent for 1929-30 and have 
sent their dues and enrolment cards to P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters: 

*Abington Township 100% 
Adaris County 100% 
Altoona 100% 
Archbald 100% 
Armstrong County 100% 
Ashland 100% 
Beaver Falls 100% 
*Bellevue 100% 
Berwick 100% 
Blakely Borough 100% 
Bisomspure’S. Te Cs os cc. se 100% 
- Braddock 100% 
Braddock County 100% 
CalitorniaeS. 2. GC. wk icsdsc ke 100% 
Cambria County 100% 
Carbon County 100% 
Cedar Crest College 100% 
Center County 100% 
Clinton County 100% 
Dauphin 100% 
Dormont 100% 
Dunmore 100% 
Duquesne 100% 
East Conemaugh 100% 
Elk County 100% 
Ellwood City 100% 
Erie County 100% 
Fell Township 100% 
Forest County 100% 
Greene County 100% 
*Hanover 100% 
Hazle Township 100% 
Hazleton 100% 
Huntingdon 100% 
Huntingdon County 100% 
*Indiana State Teachers College 85 100% 
Indiana 100% 
Jeannette 100% 
Jefferson County 100% 
Johnsonburg 100% 
Juniata County 100% 
Kane 100% 
Kittanning 100% 
Kutztown State Teachers College 40 100% 
Lackawanna County 100% 
Lancaster County 100% 
Lebanon County 100% 
Lock Haven 100% 
Mansfield State Teachers College 60 100% 
Meadville 100% 
Midland 100% 
Mifflin County 100% 
Millersville S.°T. Ge... 66 ies 100% 
Minersville 100% 


* 100 per cent enrolment in N. E. A. 


Monessen 100% 
Monroe County 100% 
New Brighton 100% 
New Castle 100% 
Northampton County 100% 
*Northampton 100% 
Northumberland County 100% 
Pennsylvania Institution for 

the Blind 100% 
Pennsylvania Institution for the 

Deaf 100% 
Phoenixville 100% 
Pittston 100% 
Potter County 100% 
Pottsville 100% 
*Redstone Township 100% 
Ridgway 100% 
*Rochester 100% 
Schuylkill County 100% 
Scottdale 100% 
Scranton 100% 
Shippensburg S. T. C. ........ 100% 
Sunbury 100% 
Tamaqua 100% 
Taylor 100% 
Tioga County 100% 
Union County 100% 
Uniontown 100% 
Venango County 100% 
Warren ~ 100% 
Wayne County 100% 
West Mahanoy Township 100% 
Western Pennsylvania School 

for the Blind 100% 
West Chester 100% 
West Chester S. T. C. ........ 100% 
Wyoming County 100% 





Breakfasts, Luncheons, and 
Dinners 


Thursday, December 26, 1929 
:30 P. M.—Special Education Dinner, Cas- 
tleton Hotel 
6:00 P. M.—Music Committee Dinner. Cas- 
tleton Hotel. $1.75 a plate. For reserva- 
tions write Esther Gibbons, Ben Franklin 
Junior High School, New Castle 


* Friday, December 27 

7:00 A. M.—Executive Council Breakfast— 
Castleton Hotel 

7:00 A. M.—Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast-— 
Castleton Hotel 

7:00 A. M.—Art Section Breakfast. The 
Gables. For reservations write Helena 
Burkhart, George Washington Junior 
High School, New Castle 

be “j M.—Kindergarten-Primary Break- 

as 

12:00 M.—Association Luncheon, Banquet 
Hall, Scottish Rite Cathedral. $1.00 

6:00 P. M.—Past Presidents’ Dinner, Castle- 
ton Hotel 
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James D. Toole 
Minersville 


James D. Toole of Minersville was appointed 
assistant county superintendent of Schuylkill 
County to succeed the late Martin E. Foyle, 
who was killed in an automobile accident last 
spring. 

Mr. Toole graduated from Lafayette College 
in the class of 1915 with the Ph.B. degree. 
He received his A.M. degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1929, 

Before his appointment as county superin- 
tendent, Mr. Toole was principal of the Cass 
Township High School for nine years. 





Geneva Meeting of the W. F. E. A. 


With delegates from over sixty nations pres- 
ent, the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations meeting at Geneva was the most 
representative educational conference ever to 
assemble. It is significant that the first reso- 
lution of importance to pass the delegate as- 
sembly was the unanimous endorsement of the 
Kellogg Pact. The educators, however, declar- 
ed that that pact could only become what its 
fondest disciples hoped for through the educa- 
tion of the peoples of the world to want peace. 
No less important was the resolution that not 
propaganda but reasoning was the best method 
to educate the people to want peace. It is not 
the teaching that peace at any price is the 
policy, but that peaceful methods are the natu- 
ral ones to settle international conflicts. 

Sir Gilbert Murray, chairman of the Intel- 
lectual Commission of the League of Nations, 
was perhaps the most distinguished speaker at 
the general sessions. Germany’s leading wel- 
fare expert, Frau Braumer; Count Hatashi, 
president of the Japanese Education Associa- 
tion; and Italy’s foremost literary historian, 
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Professor Paulo Arcari, were the other out- 
standing speakers. Paul Monroe, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, was the last speak- 
er of the conference. He reviewed the educa- 
tional systems of Turkey and Russia. He re- 
ferred to one Russian school where there were 
about twenty club activities. These included 
anti-homebrew, anti-aleoholism, child care, 
bird lore, anti-religion, gardening, excursions, 
and anti-tuberculosis. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
congress was the twenty sections which met 
during the morning sessions. The most success- 
ful sections were those dealing with home and 
school; illiteracy; health; and teacher associa- 
tions. Other sections dealt with the preschool 
child; labor and education; elementary, secon- 
dary, and university education; library ser- 
vice; rural education and adult education. The 
Herman-Jordan committees which are work- 
ing on the means to educate people to want 
peace received a great impetus. 

Only a few of the many items discussed in 
the different sections can be presented here: 

The moving picture producers of our coun- 
try came in for a share of the criticism di- 
rected against the United States. It was charg- 
ed that many of our moving picture films were 
lowering the morals of the children of many 
European countries. 

The teacher associations of Scotland were 
described as the most advanced organizations 
that teachers have developed. 

Esperanto, although it is used to advantage 
as a translating medium, was not indorsed 
although the conference felt the need of some 
international language. 

One-half of the people of the world are still 
in the bondage of ignorance. This is true in 
spite of the fact that the interpretation of lit- 
eracy in several countries is very liberal. 

During the closing sessions the W. F. E. A. 
reaffirmed the program of educating the world 
for peace. An international bibliography, the 
calling of a conference to revise the calendar, 
and the formation of an international phonetic 
alphabet were favored. Resolutions seeking to 
aid teacher tenure, teachers’ associations, and 
school libraries were passed. 

Pennsylvania’s leading delegates were Mrs. 
A. H. Reeve of Philadelphia and W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr. of Swarthmore. Mrs. Reeve had un- 
doubtedly one of the best section programs. 
The International Federation of Home and 
School, of which Mrs. Reeve is president, has 
grown from a membership of two to eighteen 
in the last two years. Dr. Ryan, besides cov- 
ering the conference for several educational 
magazines, discussed the economic side of lit- 
eracy before the illiteracy section.—Charles H. 
Boehm. 3 . 
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J. W. Sweeney 


J. W. Sweeney, the new president of the 
Central Convention District, P. S. E. A., for 
1930, was born at Potsdam, New York, where 
he received his elementary and high school 
education in the public schools. He was gradu- 
ated from the State Normal School at Potsdam 
in Jnne, 1889. He came to St. Mary’s, Elk 
County, Pennsylvania, in September, 1889 as 
principal of schools. 

After coming to Pennsylvania Mr. Sweeney 
completed a course in Grove City College and 
was granted the A. B. Degree. In June 1910 
Villanova College conferred the M. A. Degree 
upon Mr. Sweeney, and Grove City College 
later granted him the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

In May 1896 Mr. Sweeney was elected super- 
intendent of the schools of Elk County, a 
position to which he has since been repeatedly 
re-elected without opposition. For the past 
twenty-four years he has been a trustee of 
the Central State Normal School of Lock 
Haven. 





Temple’s Fifth Conference on 
Secondary Education 


Temple University’s fifth annual conference 
on secondary education on October 18 and 19 
was the most successful it has had. The at- 
tendance on Saturday morning exceeded all 
expectations of the committee. “It demon- 
strated the fact that teachers are interested 
in a short conference dealing intensively with 
a timely topic, such as Character Education” 
declared Ralph Dornfeld Owen, chairman of 
the conference committee. 

The entire program was remarkably unified. 
On Friday evening H. H. Horne of New York 
University spoke on “How Moral Character is 
Formed,” first a convincing, logical, witty pre- 
sentation of how a bad character is formed 
and next of how a good character is formed. 
He flayed the theory that every man is his 
own measure of morality. “Every act that 
injures human personality, either the actor’s 
or somebody else’s personality, is wrong. 
Moral conduct is that which promotes the de- 
velopment of personality. It concerns itself 
with action, not merely with intentions. In 
order to train youth in moral character we 
must build up in their minds a knowledge of 
what is right conduet, and emotional attitudes 
which will exhibit wrong action and facilitate 
right action.” 

On Saturday morning three fine demonstra- 
tion classes illustrated how the classroom 
teacher can build up right knowledge, right 
judgment, and right emotional attitudes 
through academic subject matter. The classes 
dealt with English literature, American his- 
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tory, and junior business training. Olive Ely 
Hart, principal of the Sulzberger Junior Higa 
School, directed a ciass in 9B English, in the 
study of Silas Marner. Mrs. Beula Leary of 
the Shoemaker Junior High School taught a 
lesson on the leaders of the American Revolu- 
tion to 7B pupils. Helen O’Brien of the Wag- 
ner Junior High School taught a lesson in 
junior business training to 9B pupils. Each 
lesson was forty-five minutes in length anid 
was followed by a half hour’s free-for-all dis- 
cussion. 


The general session at 11:09 A: M. brought 
the conference to a close. U. S. Commissioner 
of Education William J. Cooper said: 


“The modern American high school repre- 
sents an interesting stage in what is perhaps 
the greatest experiment the world has ever 
witnessed—the attempt to offer secondary edu- 
cation to all the children of all the people. 

“In the past the secondary school has al- 
ways been an institution preparatory to the 
scientific training of leaders. Within a single 
generation all this has changed. America now 
desires secondary institutions to administer 
to all children, and not to leaders alone. It 
may no longer draw the line, but must take 
all applicants who offer themselves as students. 

“Therefore the secondary school has a new 
problem. It can no longer just give a few 
scientific or cultural courses. The attitude of 
the teachers toward pupils must change. The 
failure of a pupil must be considered, first 
of all, a failure on the part of the school. New 
curriculum materials are required. 

“Mental hygiene must take its place in the 
school as well as physical hygiene. Out of the 
fear, hatreds, and jealousies resulting from 
poor adjustment to a complex society come 
many of today’s crimes. In the secondary 
schools of tomorrow there will be trained psy- 
chologists ready to help young folk live nor- 
mally.” 

Jesse Feiring Williams, professor of physi- 
cal education at Columbia University, speak- 
ing on “Health in the Secondary School” with 
his usual vigor and wit, stressed 1. Health 
examinations for all children from infancy 
through their secondary school period. 2. 
School conditions that are 100 per cent health- 
ful in regard to buildings, rooms, exercis¢s, 
and working conditions. 3. Mental as well as 
physical hygiene. He declared that health is 
nothing more than the perfect functioning of 
all powers, physical and mental. One cannot 
buy health, one cannot treat it as a commodity, 
it is a continuous state of fitness. A man’s 
health at sixty depends upon what he does at 
twenty. In conclusion he declared that young 
people must acquire an ideal of biological fit- 
ness “to transmit the torch of life undimmed 
to future generations.” 
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Madera High School Baseball Team 


Left to Right: Front Row—Sweeney, I.f.: Richardson, p.; Stevens, s.s; Russin, Student Mgr.: Carson, c.: 
Coder, util.; White, 8b. Back Row—F. R. Kniss, prin.; Brown, util.; Swistock, 1b.; Janosik, util.. 


Jones, 2b.; G. E. 


Gland, Coach. Absent when picture was taken: Lehman, Capt., ef.: 


Martino, rf. 


For the third straight year, the baseball team of Madera High School has won the 


cup in the Moshannon High School League. 


Last year, however, the prized trophy was 


won only after a hard fight with a very capable and aggressive team from Philipsburg High. 
A post-season series was necessary before Madera annexed the deciding game on the P. 


R. R. field at Tyrone by the score of 5-4. 





National Council of Teachers of 
English 


The Elementary English Review, which is ed- 
ited and published by C. C. Certain of Detroit, 
Michigan, has recently been adopted by The 
National Council of Teachers of English as 
their official organ in the field of elementary 
school English. Membership in elementary 
school English in the Council now carries with 
it a year’s subscription to The Elementary 
English Review without additional charge. 

Negotiations were completed this fall, and 
the September and October issues of The Re- 
view carry the imprint of The National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 

The Elementary English Review will publish 
official papers of The Council dealing with 
various aspects of elementary English, such 
as composition, reading, spelling, grammar, 
literature, and auditorium and library work. 


Janitors’ Salaries 


Chicago and the University of Chicago are 
fast accustoming themselves to the presence of 
30-year-old Robert Maynard Hutchins, young- 
est great-university president in the land 
(Time, May 6). Last week he addressed Chi- 
cago’s Union League Club, delivering himself 
of several quotable remarks, including the fol- 
lowing: 

“Continue to pay janitors’ salaries to college 
professors and you must be prepared to ex- 
pect your children to receive teaching upon a 
level which will fit them to be janitors. . 

“T’ve been told that no man should become a 
professor unless he has prospects of being 
self-supporting, either through marriage 
or otherwise, until he is 45 years old. I 
can hardly regard with respect or approval 
professors who marry for money and teach for 
love.”—Time. 
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Education Congress 
Abstracted from the report of the secretary, 
Edwin W. Adams, Director of Normal and 
Practice Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The tenth annual education congress was 
held in the State Capitol at Harrisburg on 
November 6 and 7. The general themes indi- 
cated for the consideration of the congress 
were: 1. Supervision of Instruction; 2. Rela- 
tion of Secondary and Higher Education; 3. 

‘Trends in Teacher Preparation and Certifica- 
tion. 

In his address opening the Education Con- 
gress, Doctor Keith indicated that the pur- 
pose of the gathering was to take council as 
to how we may do the newer things better and 
the older things in a better way. 


Doctor Keith called attention to the fact 
that Governor Fisher’s promise of a new Edu- 
eation Building made at the last annual Con- 
gress was well underway to fulfilment and 
that it might reasonably be expected that in 
September of 1930 this building would be ready 
for occupancy. “The dedication of that build- 
ing,” said Doctor Keith, “should be made the 
occasion of a rededication, a new interpretation 
of education to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania.” He requested that every member of 


the Congress make suggestions as to appropri- 
ate and suitable dedicatory exercises. 


Since 1934 will make the century of public 
school education in Pennsylvania, recognition 
should be given in every public school in the 
Commonwealth to the fact that one hundred 
years of free public education have come to a 
close. Dr. Keith requested that communities be 
enlisted in the cooperative enterprise of plan- 
ning for the celebration. 


Dr. Keith in referring to the work of the 
Commission on Subsidies expressed the hope 
that by 1934 there might be in operation in the 
Commonwealth a plan which would assure a 
square deal in support of public education in 
every community. He stated that the report of 
the Subsidies Commission should be read care- 
fully and studied by the members of the Con- 
gress and urged that the problems be seen in 
their entirety as a matter of equity that will 
mean the most for the Commonwealth as a 
whole. No other point of view will suffice. There 
should be no backward step. Forward is the 
watchword of every member of the Commis- 
sion. 

Doctor Keith requested suggestions in re- 
gard to the organization and administration 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 

He presented vividly the problem of the edu- 
cation of handicapped children and stated that 
any suggestions that members of the Congress 
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might see fit to make would be welcomed by 
members of the Commission. 

He commended to the Congress and suggest- 
ed that every member read with care the Car- 
negie Foundation Bulletin No. 25. “I commend 
the report because of the idealism which it 
contains.” 

Following Dr. Keith’s address the congress 
began its sectional conferences—the district 
superintendents’ meeting in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives, and the county su- 
perintendents’ meeting in the Senate Chamber. 


The conference of the district superintend- 
ents was presided over by Albert Lindsay Row- 
land, superintendent, Cheltenham Township. 
The conference received the reports of a spe- 
cial committee. The following reports were 
presented: Superintendent James C. Bay re- 
ported on the Selection of Students for Teacher 
Training Institutions; Superintendent A. L. 
Rowland, the Selection and Placement of 
Teachers; Superintendent Clyde C. Green, the 
Organization of the Professional Personnel for 
the Improvement of Instruction; Superinten- 
dent Charles S. Miller, Supervision—The Func- 
tion of Supervisory Officers; and Sidney V. 
Rowland, Measurement and Research as Aids 
in the Improvement of Instruction. 

The conference of the county superinten- 
dents was presided over by Superintendent M. 
S. Bentz of Cambria County. 


A report was presented by a special com- 
mittee consisting of Superintendents C. A. An- 
derson, S. B. Dunlap, J. L. Finafrock, Carl G. 
Leech, and M. S. Bentz, chairman. This com- 
mittee made a study of prevailing practices in 
the field of supervision throughout the state. 
The report was based on replies to a detailed 
questionnaire which had been sent to the 
county superintendents. 

The consideration of the themes “Trends 
in Secondary and Higher Education” was be- 
gun in the general session of the congress on 
Wednesday evening. Weir C. Ketler, president 
of Grove City College, presided. Leonard V. 
Koos, professor of secondary education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, made the address of the 
evening on the topic “The Common Obligation 
of the Secondary School and College.” 


W. S. Learned of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching spoke on 
the Progress of the Pennsylvania Study. This 
is an effort to devise certain practical pro- 
cedures of transforming mass education into 
particular education enabling the individual to 
mount directly on his abilities of educational 
achievements. 

M. G. Filler, president of Dickinson College, 
presented a report on the Common Prob- 
lems and Principles of the Relationship of 
Secondary and Higher Education. The report 
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suggested the substitution of the achievement 
tests as compared with the inadequate “pass- 
ing and failing methods” of yesterday and to- 
day as a better means of selecting students for 
college courses. 

Francis B. Haas, president of State Teach- 
ers College at Bloomsburg, presented a paper 
on Trends in Teacher Preparation and Certi- 
fication. Dr. Haas compared the system of 
teacher certification in 1919, which he termed 
“a partially centralized system,” with teacher 
certification in 1929 when the entire control is 
centralized in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


The conference of county superintendents 
discussed Trends in Teacher Preparation and 
Certification. Superintendent J. W. Sweeney 
of Elk County presided. T. T. Allen, president 
of State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
introduced the discussior. Mr. Allen sketched 
the development of the state program in Penn- 
sylvania in teacher preparation and certifica- 
tion over the past ten years. 

The closing session of the congress was held 
on Thursday evening in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. John A. H. Keith, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, presided. The 
address of the evening was delivered by the 
Honorable William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education. After analyzing 
the topic of teacher preparation from a nation 
wide point of view, Dr. Cooper indicated that 
the trend in teacher preparation was definitely 
in the direction extending the length of time 
spent in preparation. He pointed out that with 
the rapid development of education in the Unit- 
ed States, there would come a demand from 
parents that their children be taught by teach- 
ers whose education was equal to, or better 
than, that of the parents themselves. He stated 
that he believed the day was not far distant 
when four years of preparation would be re- 
quired of every elementary school teacher. 

The closing address of the conference was 
made by Dr. Keith. Dr. Keith announced that 
the next Education Congress will be held in 
November, 1930, on the Wednesday and Thurs- 
day following the first Tuesday of the month. 














FOR RENT 


Rooms in New Castle for the dele- 
gates to the P. S. E. A. Conven- 
tion, December 26 and 27. Write 
Frank L. Orth, Principal, Senior 
High School, for reservations. 
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Thomas Sutton 
Indiana 


The State Teachers College at Indiana has 
the distinction of having on its Board of Trus- 
tees a member who has served for fifty years. 
This member is Thomas Sutton. On Wednes- 
day evening, October 9, at a banquet of the 
faculty and trustees, C. R. Foster, president 
of the State Teachers College and of the P. S. 
E. A., spoke of the early history of the col- 
lege. He mentioned particularly John Sutton, 
first president of the Board of Trustees and 
father of Thomas Sutton, and then emphasized 
Thomas Sutton’s fifty years of service for In- 
diana, first as treasurer, then as trustee, and 
since 1898, as president of the Board. Mr. 
Uhler, president of the Faculty Club, in pre- 
senting Thomas Sutton with a basket of 
beautiful red roses, said, “On behalf of Doctor 
Foster and the faculty, I present you with 
these roses. May they bring joy to you and 
Mrs. Sutton, and in the quiet of your home, 
bring back memories of happy days enjoyed 
for fifty years.” 





A Timely Program for High 
School Commencement 


Current interest in the signing by fifty-three 
nations of the General Pact for the Renunci- 
ation of War (Kellogg Treaty), the interna- 
tional acceptance of the Root formula for the 
entrance of the United States into the World 
Court, and the ratification by the Senate of the 
Pan-American Treaty of Conciliation makes the 
subject of peace the appropriate key-note of a 
High School Commencement Program. A list 
of Peace material suitable for graduation ex- 
ercises can be obtained, without charge, by 
application to the Women’s International 
League, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Gorman Retraction of the 
Muzzey Libel 


The entire school profession may well take 
heart from recent happenings in Chicago. 
William McAndrew lost his place, one of the 
main charges against him being that he was 
the tool for pro-British propaganda. That 
charge rested chiefly on the claim that he was 
responsible for use in the Chicago schools of 
Muzzey’s American History, denounced as “an 
insidious, vile lot of pro-British propaganda, 
utterly unfit to be put in the hands of our 
school children,” Incidentally this book was 
used in Chicago schools long before McAn- 
drew’s coming, but of course the whole pro- 
ceeding against McAndrew was, as the Chicage 
Tribune called it, a “circus ballyhoo,” put on 
by the persons who had “clowned the Chicago 
school system for the amusement and derision 
of two continents.” Mayor Thompson’s tool, 
Jehn J. Gorman, lawyer and ex-congressman, 
made the above slanderous charges and many 
others over his signature and reiterated them 
in the “circus,” as the Tribune called the Mc- 
Andrew trial. 


Doctor Muzzey promptly brought suit 
for libel against Gorman. Gorman’s attacks 
were exactly the same that had been made 
for years all over the country, but this was 
the first opportunity to fix them definitely on 
any even quasi-responsible person. After con- 
testing the suit long enough to find out that 
it was serious, Gorman now signs “an abject 
apology” (Chicago News). He says that he 
signed a letter, written, it appears, by Charles 
Grant Miller, which contained these outrageous 
charges against Doctor Muzzey and his book, 
without ever having examined the book. He 
now has read the book—after facing a serious 
suit for libel. He has had a wonderful change 
of heart. In his “abject apology” he states 
flatly that he “had no basis for casting such 
aspersions.” There was no shadow of justifi- 
cation for the statements he made reflecting 
upon the patriotism of Doctor Muzzey. 

The whole attack, as the Chicago Tribune 
says, was “peculiarly vile. . . . Mr. Gorman’s 
associates, as might be expected, ran out on 
him and left him holding the bill for the 
damages.” 


The teachers of the country have a special 
interest in this case because thousands of them 
had approved and used the book which was 
criticized. If there was the slightest basis for 
the attacks, then these teachers were them- 
selves guilty of the vile things charged against 
William McAndrew. Many of them have felt 
this reflection keenly and have resented it 
openly and vigorously. But the charges have 
been generally, openly, and also insidiously 
circulated and, no doubt, as all such sensa- 
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tional charges do, have produced a certain 
amount of impression upon many well disposed 
people. The damage done to the Chicago schools 
amounts almost to a tragedy, but it is a great 
cause of rejoicing that the abject apology and 
retraction of Mr. Gorman vindicates so com- 
pletely the intelligence, competence, and pa- 
triotism of the teaching profession. The ai- 
tack in this case will enhearten all the forces 
of righteousness in any other campaign of 
calumny that may spring up in the educational 
world. Slanderers may well take notice that 
when a man has the courage to fight, the truth 
will prevail. 





Wilson Hummelbaugh 


After serving the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania for a period of more than fifty years, 
Wilson Hummelbaugh, a teacher of Hamilton- 
ban Township, retired last May at the age 
of seventy. All of this service was in Adams 
County, with the exception of one year, when 


he taught Sunnyside School, Cumberland 


County. 

Mr. Hummelbaugh, a native of Huntington 
Township, received his early education in the 
common schools near Idaville. Later he con- 
tinued his education in the Adams County 
Normal at Gettysburg, and in the select school 
for teachers at East Berlin. He began his 
teaching career in the Mt. Pleasant school, 
Hamiltonban Township, when he was seven- 
teen years of age. Since that time he has serv- 
ed as a rural teacher in three districts—six 
terms in Huntington Township, three terms in 
Liberty Township, forty terms in Hamilton- 
ban Township, and one term in Cumberland 
County. He taught his last term at Mt. Hope, 
Hamiltonban Township, where he taught fif- 
teen years ago. 
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THIS MENU COVER is one of many thousands 
which have been made for Christmas dinner on 
the Pacific fleet in a Junior Red Cross project 
by schools of the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Chapter, including Philadelphia and five ad- 
jacent counties. This year covers are being 
made by these classes and many elsewhere in 
the United States to brighten the holidays 
for both the Pacific and Atlantic fleets and at 
some of the naval stations. The cover shown 
above was done in water color and black and 
white, on green art paper, by a sixth grade 
pupil of Doylestown. 





Fourth Yearbook 


The Fourth Yearbook of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers, “Creative Teaching and 
Professional Progress,” has been sent to the 
presidents of local organizations and to editors 
of local publications. The major portion of 
the yearbook is given over to creative work 
in the teaching of art, music, English and lit- 
erature, history and geography, reading, and 
citizenship, and contains material that should 
be helpful to every teacher in the classroom. 

Other chapters deal with teacher load, spe- 
cial activities of teachers’ organizations, state 
organizations of teachers, and the annual re- 
ports of the department officers. Individual 
copies may be secured by writing to N. E. A. 
Headquarters, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
Price, one dollar. 





Write Frank L. Orth, Principal, Senior High 
School, New Castle, for reservations for the 
State Convention, December 26 and 27. 
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County Teachers Join the N. E. A. 


Three years ago, 1926, the teachers of the 
following counties voted to join the National 
Education Association 100% and to pay their 
state and national dues with the institute fee: 


No. of 
Teachers 


Berks Co., Alvin F. Kemp, Supt 783 

Bradford Co., J. Andrew Morrow, Supt.. 377 

Delaware Co., Carl G. Leech, Supt 716 
Two years ago, 1927, the teachers in 

Chester Co. took similar action: 

Chester Co., Clyde T. Saylor, Supt 


A year ago, 1928, two more counties took 
the same advanced professional step: 
Blair Co., T. S. Davis, Supt. 249 
Cumberland Co., Ralph Jacoby, Supt..... 394 


So far this year, 1929, three counties have 
voted to join the N. E. A. en masse: 

Sept. 9, the 59 teachers of Pike Co., Chester 
B. Dissinger, Supt., voted unanimously to in- 
clude N. E. A. dues in next year’s enrolment 
fee. 

On October 18, 1929, the 421 teachers of 
Dauphin Co., I. D. App, Supt., passed the 
following resolution: That all teachers join 
the N. E. A., placing Dauphin County on the 
100 per cent membership list, thus ranking us 
on a par with other progressive counties of the 
State. 

On the same date, the 354 teachers of Center 
Co., F. Glenn Rogers, Supt., approved by a 
vote of 20 to 1, the following report of the 
committee on resolutions, Jo Hays, chairman: 
We believe that the teachers of this county 
should be affiliated with the greatest profes- 
sional organization in this country, the Na- 
tional Education Association, and do hereby 
request the County Superintendent to increase 
the enrolment fee for the next Institute two 
dollars, in order that every teacher in Centre 
County may be a member of this organization. 

How many more of our 66 counties are ready 
to join these nine counties in giving Pennsyl- 
vania its rightful place at the head of the 
states in professional membership? 





RED LION has added a full-time music super- 
visor, a general shop teacher, a domestic sci- 
ence teacher, a dental hygienist, a physical 
education instructor for boys, one for girls, 
and a trained librarian to its teaching staff 
in the past two years. In this time the school 
enrolment in the junior-senior high school has 
increased 103 students. An athletic field, which 
has a good grand stand, a baseball diamond, 
and track, has been purchased by the board 
of education. 
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South Greensburg Junior High School Orchestra 
The South Greensburg Junior High School orchestra has been organized for three 


years. DeLila Jenkins is the director. 


The members are as follows: Back row—David Moore, Ben Gault, Eugene Ferri, Ed- 
ward Croushore, Francis Olsen. Middle row—Thomas Croushore, Harold Keiser, Mary 
Lopes, Pearl Snedden, Virginia Ferri, John Barnes. Front row—Russell Whetzel, Harvey 
Heath, Twila Newhouse, Jack Gearhart, Ardith Shaffer, Burton Ryan, Francis Lennon, 


Alee Wilson. Director DeLila Jenkins. 





Prizes and Scholarships 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP OF $1,000 FoR HoME 
SAFETY STUDY 


The National Bureau of Casualty and Sur- 
ety Underwriters offers a graduate fellowship 
of $1,000 for the academic year beginning 
January 1, 1930, for a study in the home eco- 
nomics department of the University of Chi- 
cago of home safety as an index of good home 
management. The study will be made under 
the guidance of an advisory committee which 
includes representatives of the American 
Home Economics Association, National Or- 
ganization for Public Health Nursing, and the 
National Safety Council. 

Applications for the fellowship, to which 
only those graduate students are eligible who 
have not more than a year of graduate 
work before taking their Doctorate, should be 
made to Albert W. Whitney, National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, One 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

This is the seventh of a series of graduate 
fellowships having to do with various phases 
of safety that have been maintained by the 
National Bureau. The most recent of the theses 
published by the Bureau in this series is by 
Herbert J. Stack, formerly of Johnstown, hold- 
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er of a fellowship at Columbia University last 
year, and is entitled Safety Education in the 
Secondary Schools. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL AWARDS 

Four thousand dollars in cash awards will 
be paid during this year to students and 
schools producing the best creative work. These 
awards, known as “The National High School 
Awards” are sponsored by The Magazine 
World, The Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, The 
Forum, The Bookman, Saturday Review of 
Literature, World’s Work, Current Literature, 
World News, and Current Events. 

There are twelve divisions—short story, 
essay, autobiography, one-act play, poetry, 
sports story, book review, editorial, magazine 
review, science article, who’s who in current 
events, and magazine cover art—all covered 
in this one big contest. In each division about 
fifty prizes will be awarded, ranging from 
$50 to $5. In addition, two silver cups will be 
presented; one to the school represented by the 
first prize winner, and one to the school repre- 
sented by the second prize winner, in each 
division. 

: The purpose of this big scholarship project 
is to give recognition to the excellent work 
produced in our high schools and to put the 
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best material in permanent form for the infor- 
mation of the general public. 

Students are urged to send in contributions 
as early in the year as possible, for meritori- 
ous work will be published monthly in The 
Magazine World and in World News. All 
manuscripts must be postmarked not later than 
March 15, 1930. 

Additional information regarding these 
awards may be secured from Awards -Editor, 
National High School Awards, 40 S. Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


ECONOMIC PRIZES 


In order to arouse an interest in the study 
of topics relating to commerce and industry, 
to stimulate those who have a college training 
to consider the problems of a business career, 
and to aid in constructive economic thinking, 
a committee composed of Professor J. Laur- 
ence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chair- 
man; Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard 
University; Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Wash- 
ington; and Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Co- 
lumbia University, has been enabled, through 
the generosity of Hart Schaffner & Marx of 
Chicago, to offer in 1930 prizes for the best 
studies in the economic field to certain classes 
of contestants. 

Class A includes any residents of the United 
States or Canada, without restriction; the 
possession of a degree is not required of any 
contestant in this class, nor is any age limit 
set. Class B includes only those who, at the 
time the papers are sent in, are undergradu- 
ates of any American college. A first prize 
of one thousand dollars, and a second prize of 
five hundred dollars are offered to contestants 
in Class A. A first prize of three hundred dol- 
lars, and a second prize of two hundred dollars 
are offered to contestants in Class B. 

The papers of Class A should be sent on 
or before June 1, 1930, and those of Class B 
before July 1, 1930, to J. Laurence Laughlin, 
Esq., University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 





American Vocational Association 
DECEMBER 5-7, NEW ORLEANS 

Printing education will have a prominent 
place in the program of the annual convention 
of the American Vocational Association, to 
be held in New Orleans, December 5-7, 1929. 
Because of the successful conferences on this 
subject during the Los Angeles and Philadel- 
phia conventions, the convention program com- 
mittee recommended that two printing group 
meetings be held instead of one. The meetings 
are to be held on the morning and afternoon 
of Saturday, December 7, at the Isaac Del- 
gado Trade School. 
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Pennsylvania Forensic League 
QUESTION FOR DEBATE 1929-1930 


Resolved, That the County should be the unit 
of support and control of the schools of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Information on this question may be had by 
writing to: 

1. Research Division—National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

. The State Library—Extension Division, 
Harrisburg 

8. The Carnegie Library—Reference Division, 

Pittsburgh 
. Philadelphia City Library—Reference Di- 
vision, Philadelphia 


THE CouUNTY UNIT 


The size and nature of the local units for 
school control and support vary among our 
states. The town, parish, district, community, 
township, or county is used as the unit 
of control by one or more states. Of all 
these units none has been more fully discussed 
than the county. In five of the states in which 
the district form of organization persists, bill: 
favoring the adoption of the county unit are 
under consideration in the legislatures. The 
financial importance of the unit selected for 
school control is obvious. The larger the unit 
of taxation the stronger the tendency towards 
equalization of school costs. Other conditions 
being equal, the larger the school, the lower 
the cost per pupil. The size and nature of the 
administrative unit also affect the theory and 
practice of state apportionments. 





National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors 


The National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers and Supervisors will hold its next 
meeting in Detroit, April 9-11, 1930. This as- 
sociation has a membership of practically one 
thousand high quality teachers and supervisors 
from all sections of the United States. The 
membership list includes the authors of the 
outstanding systems of penmanship, superin- 
tendents of schools, principals of high schools, 
presidents of business colleges, and the most 
progressive teachers. Practically every teacher 
in a high school or business college comes in 
contact with some penmanship of his pupils. 
Since every teacher should exact the best 
quality from each pupil, it is essential to the 
professional progress of each teacher that he 
be in touch with the best thought and prac- 
tice of teaching the subject. The N. A. P. T. S. 
now has sixteen research and investigation 
committees working on as many problems. 
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It is the avowed duty of the N. A. P. T. S. 
to aid superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
and teachers to improve the writing of the 
pupils in their respective schools. To this end 
the proceedings are printed each year and 
are available to anyone interested. The enrol- 
ment fee of $1.00 for teachers, principals, and 
superintendents and $2.00 for penmanship su- 
pervisors entitles the members to a copy of 
the Yearbook. Additional copies are availabie 
to members at a small cost. 

The officers for 1930 are: President, John 
G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Education, 
Philadelphia; First Vice-President, Clara 
Emens, Buffalo, New York; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Zelia Rudisill, Memphis, Tennessee; Sec- 


retary, Lillian Bushman, Burlington, Wiscon-_ 


sin; Treasurer, Myrta L. Ely, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 





The Geography Club of Western 
Pennsylvania 


The Mellon Institute of Research in Pitts- 
burgh opened its laboratories to the Geography 
Club of Western Pennsylvania on October 19. 
Nearly seventy members and their friends vis- 
ited the workshops of the many “Fellows in 
Chemical Research,” whose accomplishments 
are more marvelous than those of the magician 
in the fairy tales of our childhood. 

After the tour through the building, R. E. 
Harding, a Fellow in Food Research, gave 
an illuminating lecture on The Foods of the 
Nations, in which he surveyed the climatic 
influences upon the diets of the different na- 
tions and discussed the world’s future food 
supply. 

The club elected the following officers: 
President, Zoe A. Thralls, Universtiy of Pitts- 
burgh; Vice-President, Elizabeth Keithan, 
State Teachers College, Clarion; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elsie Hofer, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. Executive Committee: Harriet Car- 
ter, Frick Training School, Pittsburgh; Erna 
Grassmuck, State Teachers College, Indiana; 
G. E. Harding, State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia; Frank H. Remaley, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Allegheny County Schools; Wm. H. 
Shrawder, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. 

Nannie Mitcheltree, one of the members in 
New Castle, invites all the geographers in the 
State to attend the State Meeting at New 
Castle, December 26, 27, to sit at the “Geog- 
raphy Table” at the big luncheon, to inspect 
the Geography Exhibit, and to enjoy the spe- 
cial geography programs. 





Room accommodations for the New 
Castle Convention December 26 and 27, can 
be secured by communicating with Frank 
L. Orth, Principal, Senior High School. 
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What better gift 
than good health? 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 





Colds, Flu, or What Have You? 


ELIZABETH COLE 


Especially in the winter—colds, flu, or what 
have you? Are you one of the many men or 
women who are constantly taking cold and 
feeling miserable? 

The common cold, as it is called, for years 
has been dismissed as being a minor ailment. 
Yet it is really a serious handicap not only to 
health but to industry. It can be the precursor 
to influenza, pneumonia, tuberculosis of the 
lungs, and other really serious diseases. Even 
if none of these follow a cold, the whole sys- 
tem often has become run down so that it takes 
several weeks to build it up again. 

Business suffers from absences caused by 
colds more than from all other respiratory dis- 
eases put together. In a U. S. Public Health 
Report for March, 1928, statistics stat- 
ed that colds disabled 4 out of 10 men for 
3.4 days and 7 out of 10 women for 3.1 days 
each year. 

Yet these seemingly minor illnesses in the 
winter can be reduced if people will only take 
the matter of health more seriously. The nor- 
mal person is unaware of his own bodily ma- 


. chinery and figures that it will function just 


as surely as the sun will shine. Only when 
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he becomes sick does he usually think of his 
physical condition. 

As a Mmatter of fact, health is contagious 
and can be “caught” as easily as we can 
“catch” measles. Here are some of the ways 
by which we can catch health. We can get 
sufficient rest, that is, relaxation from rou- 
tine, and enough sleep at night with windows 
open. If we feel run down and sniffly and be- 
lieve that cold is about to attack us, twenty- 
four hours spent in bed will often put it to 
flight. We can walk in the fresh air or take 
some other regular daily exercise. We can eat 
simple foods, well-balanced and regular meals 
—more fruit, salads, and vegetables, less 
heavy meats and rich desserts. We can drink 
more water, at least six glasses a day. 

The physically fit person is seldom suscep- 
tible to colds—it is usually the man or woman 
whose resistance has been lowered by fatigue, 
improper food, or careless habits who is the 
common cold “catcher.” 

One of the most serious results of a seem- 
ingly minor cold can be tuberculosis. Neglect- 
ed colds and coughs are all too frequently 
danger signs of this disease. It is to make the 
public more alert to the dangers that may 
result from “colds, flu, or what have you,” 
that the National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliated associations conduct their educa- 
tional campaign supported by Christmas seals. 





National High School Honor 
Society 

The National High School Honor Society, 
of which Edward Rynearson, director of vo- 
cational guidance, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
is national president, has a present member- 
ship of approximately 25,000. Membership in 
this society, as stated in its constitution, “con- 
sists of chapters in secondary schools of the 
United States, supported by public taxation 
or endowment.” Any school wishing to obtain 
a charter in the society or in the National 
Junior Honor Society may write for a copy of 
the model constitution to H. V. Church, sec- 
retary of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals, Sterling Morton High School, Cic- 
ero, Ill. This model constitution outlines the 
essential points in securing a charter. 

The history of the organization has been 
given in an article written by Mr. Rynearson 
and published in the October issue of School 
Life. It is interesting to note that there was 
a sporadic appearance of high-school societies 
as early as 1900. These organizations indicat- 
ed the advisability of a recognized honor so- 
ciety for secondary schools, which would be 
national in scope. As a result a committee was 
appointed by the National Association of Sec- 
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ondary School Principals at a Chicago meeting 
in 1919 to perfect the organization. 

The purpose of the organization is “to cre- 
ate an enthusiasm for scholarship, to stimu. 
late a desire to render service, to promote lead- 
ership, and to develop character in students 
of American secondary schools.” 








Circus Project 


TRAINING SCHOOL, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Lock HAVEN 


This project, which was worked out by grade 
two of the Training School, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, under the supervision 
of Genevieve Kennedy, art teacher, and Nellie 
A. DuBois, shows what teachers may do in 
schools where they are limited in supplies. 
The pupils brought in cardboard boxes from 
which they made animals and cages. Milk 
bottle caps made wheels which were fastened 
on with collar buttons. One child brought 
broom sticks and muslin for the tent, another 
the flag, while others got shavings from a 
chair’factory for the circus ring and clay for 
the fastening posts of the tent from a brick 
factory. The cages and animals were painted 
with calcimine paint. 


The posters for advertising the circus were 
made from colored paper. All the grades were 
invited to come to the room to see their work. 
Stories and poems about animals were told by 
pupils of this grade to their visitors. 





The chairman of the housing 
committee, Frank L. Orth, Prin- 
cipal, Senior High School, will 
gladly assist you in securing room 
accommodations for the P. S. E. A. 
convention at New Castle, Decem- 
ber 26 and 27. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and others interested inthe public schools of the Commonwealth 





who come under their influence; for in 
schools, teachers are not only building the 
Pennsylvania of today but are laying the 
foundation for a greater and better Pennsyl- 
vania in the years that lie ahead. 





Superintendent’s Message 
Teachers are the chief conservators of the Commonwealth. To them is entrusted the 
preparation of the future citizens of the State. This sacred responsibility should express 
itself in the character, culture, and competency which are developed in the students 
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Tombstone Data 


Those who were entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of gathering the historical information 
from tombstones in the cemeteries of the State 
are reminded that December 1 was the date 
set for forwarding the data. 

The following letter to Dr. Keith contains 
an offer of help that may prove valuable to 
those gathering the information: 

“You are to be congratulated upon the in- 
telligent interest you show in attempting to 
make use of the information the old cemeteries 
contain. The interesting things inscribed upon 
memorials are invariably accurate and of un- 
dying and perpetual nature, put there on ac- 
count of the unselfish desires of those who feel 
that civilization is promoted by keeping mem- 
ory alive. Should, unfortunately, the time ever 
come when people endeavor to erase from their 
memory as quickly as possible those who have 
passed on and conduct their own lives for to- 
day alone, without thought of what future 
generations think of them, the moral fiber of 
our nation would be undermined. Cemeteries, 
therefore, while repositories for the dead, are 
built for the living. 

“It is probable, therefore, that members of 
our association, which comprises the most pro- 
gressive retailers whose daily work is the mak- 
ing of these memorials and who are familiar 
with the different cemeteries and substantially 
all the memorials they contain, will be very 
glad to give you assistance in your work. If 
you will have the County and District Super- 
intendents or other people interested in the 
work of the Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion call upon members of the Memorial 
Craftsmen of America, they will receive valu- 
able advice and ready assistance.” 

MEMORIAL CRAFTSMEN OF AMERICA 
Chicago, Ill. 





Object-Specimen-Model Bulletin 


The Object-Specimen-Model Bulletin, just 
off the press and the second of the Depart- 
ment’s publications on the use of visual and 
other sensory aids, is now in the process of 
distribution. The contents of the bulletin sup- 
plement the suggestions contained in the 
School Journey Monograph and are intended 
to guide teachers and students in the use of 
object material in the instructional process; 
and to stimulate experimentation and partici- 
pation on the part of students in learning 
situations. 

The bulletin is divided into five parts: part 
I is devoted to a discussion of verbalism with 
suggestions for its correction; part II defines 
the object-specimen-model as a visual aid, dis- 
cusses its value, contains a list of sources, and 
directions for assembling materials; part III 
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outlines type lessons in the various subjects 
and sets up a methodology for the use of ob- 
ject materials; part IV is a description of the 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum cabinets and 
some lessons outlining their use; part V is an 
initial development of a blackboard technique. 

The material included in the publication was 
assembled and developed by the visual edu- 
cation committees of the State Teachers Col- 
leges, Normal Schools, and the State Director 
of Visual Education. The methodology con- 
tained in the bulletin should serve both to 
guide teachers and to stimulate the use of 
methods and materials that will improve the 
quality of instruction in the schools of our 
Commonwealth. 





National High School Orchestra 


Superintendents of Schools:and Supervisors 
of Music are reminded that the selection of 
players for the National High School Orches- 
tra, which will participate in the 1930 pro- 
gram of the N. E. A.—Department of Super- 
intendence—at Atlantic City, N. J., February 
23 to 28, will be made December 15, 1929. 
Consequently, all applications for miember- 
ship in the orchestra should be in the hands 
of Joseph E. Maddy, Box 386, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, before that date. 

Plans for the organization and the perform- 
ance of the orchestra will be followed as de- 
scribed on page 108 in the October issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The National High School Orchestra has be- 
come an institution widely recognized and high- 
ly regarded. It is, in reality, only an enlarge- 
ment of the possibilities of the average school 
district. The unusual circumstance of its being 
assembled within such a short distance of this 
Commonwealth greatly enhances the oppor- 
tunity for many of our Pennsylvania high 
school orchestras to be represented in this 
great organization. 





Evening Trade Extension 
Certificate 


The supply of trade teachers who are prop- 
erly qualified and certified for evening trade 
extension classes is not equal to the demand. 
The trade to be taught is the only source of 
supply for instructors of this type. These 
tradesmen have not completed courses in pro- 
fessional education as required for standard 
certification. To furnish an opportunity for 
these trade teachers to qualify for standard 
certification while in service the State Council 
of Education has provided, and has authorized 
the teacher bureau to issue a special certificate 
called the Evening Trade Extension Cer- 
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tificate. The requirements for this certificate 
are a request from the local superintendent 
of schools and evidence of six years of trade 
experience including two years of journeyman 
grade. The certificate will be valid only in 
the county or district of the superintendent 
who requested the issue of it and will expire 
August 1 following the date of issue or last 
renewal. The certificate will be renewed on 
evidence of successful teaching experience 
and on the satisfactory completion of courses 
in vocational education. 

It will be converted into the temporary 
standard certificate when the holder has com- 
pleted twelve semester hours in vocational 
education. This temporary standard certificate 
will be made permanent on evidence of four 
years of successful teaching experience, in- 
cluding two years on the temporary standard 
certificate in the public schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. 





Principals of High and 
Elementary Schools Will Be 
Licensed by the State 


Special certificates have been provided by 
the Department of Public Instruction which 
indicate desirable preparation for High School 
and Elementary School Principals. These cer- 
tificates have been authorized by the State 
Council of Education and, though not manda- 
tory, will be issued to such persons as qualify. 

The School Code requires teachers in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth to be 
certified, and county and district superintend- 
ents to be commissioned, by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; but principals 
have not been required to hold a special prin- 
cipal’s certificate. The State Council of Edu- 
cation has set up requirements prescribing the 
minimum preparation for these supervisor's 
positions. To qualify for the principal’s cer- 
tificate the applicant must meet the following 
requirements: 

1. High School 

“This certificate will be issued to holders 
of permanent college certificates, or equivalent 
certificates who have completed subsequent to 
the issuing of such certificates not less than 
two years successful teaching, supervisory or 
administrative experience, and in addition 
twelve semester hours in approved courses in 
the field of secondary school organization and 
administration.” 

2. Elementary 

“This certificate will be issued to holders 
of permanent college certificates or equivalent 
certificates, who have completed subsequent 
to the issuing of such certificates not less than 
two years of successful teaching, supervisory 
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or administrative experience, and in addition 
twelve semester hours in approved courses in 
the field of elementary organization and ad- 
ministration. 

It is estimated that approximately five hun- 
dred principals of high schools and elementary 
schools will qualify immediately for this cer- 
tificate. Many applications have already been 
received. 





Health Examinations for 
Kindergartners 


The Department of Health and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction have prepared a 
program for health service in public school 
kindergartens and for children of kindergarten 
age. A complete health examination with the 
parent present is given to each child by a well 
qualified woman physician. Following the ex- 
amination, a conference is held with the par- 
ent to explain the significance of health handi- 
caps found. A special effort is made to have all 
remediable handicaps corrected. Correction of 
remediable handicaps in children of this age 
may prevent permanent injury to health and 
make possible a remedy at an age when the 
discomfort and shock of the experience may be 
least. The child should enter school as nearly 
physically perfect as possible in order to de- 
rive the utmost benefit from his educational 
opportunities. 

The program is in operation at the present 
time in the public school kindergartens of 
Berks County. Those responsible for the pro- 
motion of this service believe it will be a dem- 
onstration of thoroughness which will bring 
speedy and unquestionable results for pros- 
pective first graders. 





Physical Examinations for 
Employed Minors 14 to 16 Years 
of Age 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel, Secretary of Health, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, has sent to 
Dr. Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, a letter containing the following para- 
graphs regarding the physical examination 
required when a minor between the ages of 
14 and 16 years applies for an employment 

certificate: 

“As I understand the law and regulations 
governing school inspection, we are respon- 
sible for the examinations only in the fourth- 
class school districts. Our regularly appoint- 
ed School Medical Inspectors have been or 
will be notified in regard to the provisions of 
Act 41 and they will be remunerated by this 
Department for the work they do along this 
particular line. 
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“In any case in a fourth-class district where 
the location of the physician is such as to 
cause definite inconvenience to pupils desiring 
this examination, if such instances are brought 
to the attention of this Department arrange- 
ments will be made whereby an additional 
physician will be deputized to do this work. 
It is understood also, that when pupils present 
themselves for examination to our physicians 
they must bear a recommendation from their 
local school authorities. 

“In second and third-class districts we have 
no responsibility whatever, the school physi- 
cian being elected by the local school board.” 





Safety Instruction 


_ The unusually large number of deaths and 
injuries from motor and other accidents thus 
far this year, makes safety practices and in- 
struction in and around schools a matter of 
daily procedure. These accidents and deaths 
have resulted from various causes: indifferent 
automobile drivers, promiscuous playing on or 
running into the streets, carelessness in cross- 
ing streets, walking on the wrong side of high- 
ways, truck and running board riding, lack 
of knowledge of chemicals, and curiosity re- 
garding explosives. The Highway Department 
has formulated some practical suggestions 
which children would do well to follow. These 
may be had upon application to the secretary 
of the Highway Department. 

The Institute of Makers of Explosives, 103 
Park Avenue, New York City, have issued 
the following helpful communication: 

“Our surveys conducted for the past three 
years still show that approximately 500 chil- 
dren are seriously injured every year,—some 
of them killed,—by playing with blasting caps, 
a large number of which are found in resi- 
dences and other buildings where they had 
been brought by careless persons. 


“Injuries to the hands and eyes, in turn, 
predominate, these members frequently being 
destroyed. The blasting cap, you may remem- 
ber, is properly used to detonate dynamite and 
contains fulminate of mercury, one of the 
most powerful explosives known to man. Fric- 
tion, blows, and heat will cause it to explode 
with tragic results. 

“In our campaign we have prepared a one- 
reel motion picture film, entitled ‘How Jimmy 
Won the Game,’ and have sent data to news- 
papers and ‘periodicals and have distributed 
pamphlets and placards among the nation’s 
schools. 

“We respectfully ask your continued coop- 
eration and would be pleased if you would 
pass the information contained herein on to 
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your schools; and if there is any additional 
data you wish regarding these accidents, 
please write us.” 





Attendance Honor Roll 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their September attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Public In- 


struction on time. 


Adams 
Bedford 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Butler 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Clarion 
Clinton 
Columbia 
Dauphin 
Delaware 


Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Ambridge 
Archbald 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Butler 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 
Carlisle 
Carnegie 
Cecil 
Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 

Darby 
Donora 
Dormont 
DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Faston 

East Conemaugh 
Ellwood City 
Erie 

Farrell 


Fell 
Ford City 


Counties 


Forest 
Fulton 
Greene 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
filin 
Montgomery 


Districts 


Forest City 
Franklin 
German 
Greensburg 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazketon 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lancaster 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
Logan 

Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 
Mahanoy Twp. 
Marcus Hook 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mount Carmel 


Mt. Pleasant Bo. 
Mt. Pleasant Tp. 


Muhlenberg 
Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 


Montour 
Northumberland 
Perry 

Pike 

Potter 
Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Warren 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


New Castle 
New Kensington 
Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 

Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Steelton 
Sunbury 
Swissvale 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Titusville 
Tyrone 
Upper Darby 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
West Chester 
West Mahanoy 
West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Windber 
York 


In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s September attendance report failed 
to reach the Department of Public Instruction 
on time: 


Berks 


Elk 


Franklin 


gin yy S@shhlUelC Dll lCUCD 





rland 
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Visual and Other Sensory Aids in the 
Field of History 


The following list has been compiled and 
is printed herewith in answer to the many in- 
quiries which come to the Department regard- 
ing sources of visual materials for the teach- 
ing of history: ; 

I. Apparatus and Equipment 

See Department Projector Sheet. 

II. School Journey or Field Lesson 
See Department School Journey Bul- 
letin, Vol. I, No. 6. 

III. Object-Specimen-Model 
See Department Object-Specimen- 
Model Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 8. 

IV. Pictorial Materials 


Glass Slides: 


Atlas Educational Film Co., 5 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 

Beseler Lantern Slide Co., 181 E. 28rd St., 
N. Y. City 

Briggs, C. W., 428 Calahill St., Philadelphia 

Devereaux Lantern Slides, Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 126 W. 46th St., N. Y. City 

Eastman Educational Slides, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 549 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago 

Pilgrim Photoplay Exchange, 804 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 

State Library and Museum, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa 

Williams, Brown and Earle, 918 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 


Film Strip: 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 E. Eighth St., Chi- 
cago 

McIntosh Stereopticon Co., 549 W. Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 

Muir, The James C. Co., 10 S. 18th St., 
Philadelphia 

Society for Visual Education, 327 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 

Spencer Lens Co., 5 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Stillfilm Co., 25 Third Ave., N. Y. City 


Films—16 MM.: ; 

Bell and Howell, 11 W. 42nd St., N. Y. City 

Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Fox Film Corp., 850 Tenth Ave., N. Y. City 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 E. Eighth St., Chi- 
cago 

Q. R. S.-De Vry Corp., 131 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. City 

Yale Chronicles, Yale University Press, 522 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Films—35 MM.: 


Film Classic Exchange, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 26 E. Eighth St., 
Chicago 

Kineto Company of America, Inc., Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Q. R. S.-De Vry Corp., 131 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. City 

Yale Chronicles—Yale University Press, 522 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 

B. & O. R. R., Century of Transportation 
Pageant, Baltimore, Md. 


Pictures: 


Art Extension Society, 415 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. City 

Copley Prints—Curtis and Cameron Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Elson Arts Publishing Co., Inc., Belmont, 
Mass. 

Emery Prints—Brown-Robertson Co., N. Y. 
City 

Medici Society, 755 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Seemann Prints—Rudolph Lesch, 225 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City 

Stereo Company, 1476 Broadway, N. Y. 

Taber-Prang Art Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Posters: 


Grade Travel Bureau, Room 1609, 501 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City 

National Child Welfare Assoc., Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City 


Maps, Charts, Graphs, ete.: 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235-57 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 

Nystrom, A. J. and Co., 2249-53 Calumet 
Ave., Chicago 

Rand McNally Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 

Scribner, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 

Knowlton’s Making History Graphic 


Miscellaneous Aids: 


Dramatization 
Exhibit 
Pageant 

Sand table 


Fitting Visual Materials to the Curriculum: 


Berkeley, California, course of study 

Detroit course of study 

Teachers’ Manual, Eye Gate House, 126 W. 
46th St., New York City 
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Feed the Game 


The State Game Commission, because of the 
shortage of food, appeals to teachers and 
school children to help feed game birds and 
animals this winter. The Commissioner’s re- 
quest follows: 

“Because of the shortage of food-stuffs 
game birds and animals are more in need 
of food this winter than ever before. This year 
the Game Commission was obliged to start 
feeding operations six weeks earlier than any 
other season. Even now Game Protectors, 
Sportsmen’s Organizations, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, and Rural Mail Carriers are carrying 
food to the fields, woods, and mountains. 

“School children can help greatly in the 
movement to supply food for small game. This 
‘they can do on their hikes into the woods. A 
pound of scratch feed carried to the hungry 
wild life will add pleasure to these excursions. 
Besides it will furnish food for such valuable 
game birds as the Bob-white Quail, Ringneck- 
ed Pheasant, Wild Turkey, and Hungarian 
Partridge. Other foods which will be much 
appreciated by these creatures include com- 
mercial chick feed, wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
broom corn, millet, and sun-flower seed. Wild 
Turkeys are very fond of whole corn and 
buckwheat. 

“Squirrels are much in need of food right 
now. The nut crop has been so terribly poor 
that they have been forced to rob corn fields 
to supply their store houses. But they are 
working against time for the farmers are now 
putting the corn away. The squirrels will have 
to depend almost entirely upon your kindness 
and generosity. Almost any kind of nuts, as 
well as grains, will be much appreciated by 
the squirrels. 

“Bears are killing many sheep and destroy- 
ing many bee-hives because there is no food 
for them in the woods. Last month bears killed 
65 sheep, 1 calf, and destroyed 126 bee-hives. 

“All game needs to be fed regularly through- 
out the winter and all teachers are entreated 
to make a decided effort to outline a feeding 
program of some sort in which pupils might 
participate. 

“It is suggested that teachers get in touch 
with the local Game Protector. If uncertain 
of his location write the Game Commission, 
Harrisburg, Pa. The Game Protector will co- 
operate in every way, telling where food is 
needed most and the proper way to distribute 
Mg 
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In men whom men condemn as ill 

I find so much of goodness still 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
I find so much to mar and blot 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Where God has not. 
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The Education Building 


Governor Fisher’s promise of a year ago 
that Pennsylvania will have the finest Edu- 
cation Building in America has begun to take 
tangible form. Those who attended the recent 
Education Congress saw evidence of this in 
the steel structural skeleton which is now com- 
pleted from foundation to roof. 

The cornerstone of the building was laid 
on Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 12, with Governor 
Fisher, Dr. Keith, and other State Officials 
participating in the ceremonies. Work on the 
building will be pushed with all possible speed. 
Occupancy of the building is promised for De- 
cember, 1930. 





Physical Education Teachers’ 
State Convention 


The Pennsylvania State Physical Education 
Society will hold its ninth annual meeting at 
Harrisburg, December 13 and 14. 

The general theme of the program will be 
“The Influence of the Trends in Modern Edv- 
cation upon the Development of Health and 
Physical Education.” The program will be of 
interest to all teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents as well as to teachers of physical edu- 
cation and athletic coaches. Friday morning 
will be devoted to visiting schools. The Har- 
risburg schools will close early in the after- 
noon so that all teachers may have an oppor- 
tunity to hear addresses by J. B. Nash, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, New York Uni- 
versity, and by Carl L. Schrader, State Di- 
rector of Physical Education for Massachu- 
setts. In the evening there will be a demon- 
stration of Physical Education activities of 
the Harrisburg schools, followed by an in- 
formal reception and dance. 

The Saturday morning sessions will be held 
in the Pennsylvania State Capitol. Dr. J. E. 
Rogers of the National Physical Education 
Service will be one of the speakers at the 
general meeting. Sectional meetings will be 
held in which classroom teachers will be given 
opportunities to discuss problems relating to 
elementary and secondary school physical edu- 
cation. Boys’ and Girls’ Athletics will also be 
discussed in the Secondary School Section. 

The closing event of the meeting will be a 
luncheon, at which Dr. R. Tait McKenzie, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, will be the principal speaker. 

Additional information may be obtained by 
writing to Horace G. Geisel, Director of 
Physical Education, Harrisburg. 





The day is short; the work is great. It is 
not thy duty to complete it, but neither art 
thou free to desist from it—Rabbi Tarphon. 
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Growth of Commercial Education in 
the High Schools of Pennsylvania 


JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director Statistics, Research, and Reports 


ber of pupils pursuing commercial stud- 
ies in the public high schools of Penn- 
sylvania are found in the Report of the Unit- 
ed States Commissioner of Education for 1893- 


T HE first recorded statistics on the num- 


. 1894. The figures reported indicate that there 


were 15,220 such pupils in the country as a 
whole, of whom 952 were in Pennsylvania. In 
the school year ending in 1899, a similar re- 
port on pupils from this Commonwealth show- 
ed an enrolment of 4,127. In the succeeding 
decades, the records show 7,619 enrolled during 
1909, 27,691 in 1919, while in 1929 the num- 
ber has grown to 72,684. Thus in a period of 
thirty-five years the nucleus of less than a 
thousand pupils has been multiplied some 
eighty-fold. 


While this record of expansion was in prog- 
ress, a similar change was taking place intern- 
ally in the matter of organization and curricu- 
lum, with the exception that the curricular de- 
velopment was much slower in its evolution. 
The early history of commercial studies in 
public high schools savors much of the atmos- 
phere of the private business school. This was 
but natural for its original purpose was to 
compete with private commercial education. 
The high school curriculum was modeled close- 
ly on that of the neighboring business college; 
its teachers were young business college grad- 
uates; and its ideals were largely formulated 
by those who were its chief competitors. For 
years it was thus handicapped. Even the fa- 
mous Committee of Ten on Secondary Educa- 
tion, in its report of 1893, practically ignored 
the whole subject for it recommended that in- 
dustrial and commercial subjects be omitted. 
As a result of the influence just mentioned it 
has remained for the last decade or two to 
imitiate a revision of the whole commercial 
program in such a way as to make possible 
its position in the school world today. 


The history of the introduction of studies 
in commercial education in the public high 
schools of Pennsylvania unfolds itself in much 
the same way as in the country at large. 
Beginning in the early schools with bookkeep- 
ing, penmanship, commercial arithmetic, com- 
mercial law, stenography, and typewriting, all 
for the purpose of preparing for the more cler- 
ical types of positions, the field has now broad- 
ened until commercial education includes spe- 
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cific preparation for many of the distinctive- 
ly business careers. Today the commercial pu- 
pils in high schools no longer prepare them- 
selves solely to become clerks, bookkeepers, 
and stenographers, but qualify as well to be 
certified public accountants, bankers, office ad- 
ministrators, and executive secretaries. This is 
shown in the following table on the number of 
boys.and girls who are pursuing the various 
commercial studies found in Pennsylvania high 
schools, 1928-1929, not including the seventh 
and eighth years of the junior high school: 








Number of pupils enrolled, by grades, 
1928-29 


Subject studies 





Total Ix x XI 

Total > 41,254 49,806 
Advertising F “ 18 
Bookk’g & accountancy.. 

Business English e 

Business organization ... 

Comm. arithmetic 

Comm, geography 

Comm. law 
Jr. Business training .. 
Office practice 
Penmanship 

Salesmanship 
Secretarial practice 
Stenography ° 4,813 
Typewriting 5 9,609 
Total enrolment of all stu- 

dents in high school .. 276,010 104,251 74,333 











These figures show that approximately two- 
thirds of the pupils are studying bookkeeping, 
stenography, and typewriting, the three tradi- 
tional commercial branches. Adding to these 
the subjects of commercial arithmetic, commer- 
cial geography, and commercial law it is found 
that 80 per cent of the pupils are enrolled in 
the older subjects. This leaves but 20 per cent 
who are enriching their preparation through 
subjects that look primarily toward training 
for the higher business levels. On the other 
hand, one of the newer subjects, junior busi- 
ness training, has apparently attracted some 
18,000 pupils out of a total of 72,684 different 
persons enrolled in business courses. 


While there is much evidence to indicate 
that early commercial courses pursued in 
Pennsylvania high schools were similar to 
those in other parts of the country, it was 
not until recent years that figures have become 
available to show the number of pupils enroll- 
ed in the different subjects. They indicate that 
bookkeeping, with its near relative accounting, 
continues to be one of the leading subjects in 
the curriculum. The enrolments from year to 
year maintain about the same ratio with a 
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slight inclination upward in the curve. The 
same situation is true with respect to stenog- 
raphy. Typewriting on the contrary registers 
a strong tendency in the direction of attract- 
ing more and more pupils. These subjects re- 
flect in a large measure the immediate voca- 
tional objective of a majority of the pupils. 
Commercial arithmetic is apparently losing 
its fold unless some of the pupils who were 
formerly enrolled in its ranks, now find their 
mathematical preparation in its application in 
bookkeeping and junior business training. 
Commercial law maintains a rather uni- 
form position. Never very high in its enrol- 
ments, it changes little from year to year. In 
addition to its being largely a fourth year 
subject, perhaps a subtle psychology offers 
a further explanation in the old ditty 


If there should be another flood, 
Then to this book I'd fly; 

If all the earth should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry. 


Junior business training, business organiza- 
tion, and salesmanship represent typical new- 
er subjects whose purpose is to meet more 
adequately the demands of modern business 
life. While all indicate a healthy growth, the 
difference between the hold of the traditional 
studies and these later subjects is seemingly 
in marked contrast to the opportunities at 
hand. This is particularly true with respect to 
salesmanship or retail selling. Conservative 
estimates of the composition of commercial 
employees indicate that approximately one- 
third of the number are engaged in some kind 
of selling service. In fact certain vocational 
studies show that in many cities the number 
of employees in store selling occupations ex- 
ceeds the total number engaged in clerical, 
bookkeeping, and stenographic work. 

Commercial subjects are now taught in 483 
Pennsylvania high schools, or 41 per cent of 
the 1,188 classified for 1928-1929. This fact 
however tells only part of the story. In these 
483 institutions are found 80 per cent of all 
pupils enrolled in Pennsylvania high schools. 
In other words four-fifths of the boys and 
girls thus enrolled have opportunities to se- 
cure some form or other of business training. 
Of those who registered in the 483 schools, 
72,684 or 33 per cent took commercial work. 
When expressed in terms of total enrolment, it 
is found that 26.3 per cent of all Pennsylvania 
high school boys and girls are enrolled in com- 
mercial courses, distributed into 21,980 boys 
and 50,704 girls. Figures similar to these are 
reported in a recent study of Minnesota high 
schools by Weersing, who found that the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in commercial courses 
in the public high schools of that State was 
approximately 35 per cent of the enrolment 
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in the schools offering such courses, and 26 
per cent of the total enrolment of all high 
schools in the State. 


This survey of the status of commercial 
education in the public high schools of Penn- 
sylvania must convince one of the strength of 
the body of youth now preparing for the 
clerical and business occupations provided by 
its varied industries. While tradition still 
dominates to a great degree the type of cur- 
riculum offered, there is considerable evidence 
to show a growing trend in the direction of 
formulating a broader aim to conform with 
the objectives in the larger field of practical 
arts education. There is nothing to indicate 
that Pennsylvania schools are not in complete 
harmony with this conception. 





Arbor Day and Attractive Schools 


More trees were planted during the recent 
Fall Arbor Day celebration than in any previ- 
ous fall. The Department of Forests and Wa- 
ters reports the largest number of October re- 
quests for trees in the history of fall plant- 
ings. 

These reports of larger plantings signify not 
only an increasing interest in the conservation 
movement but indicate a substantial approach 
to a more beautiful Pennsylvania. The De- 
partment of Forests and Waters and the school 
forces of the State have reason to feel grati- 
fied over the results of their cooperative ef- 
forts. Appreciation of these efforts, no longer 
confined to a few, is now voiced by practical- 
ly all who use the highways of the State—for 
where the highways lead there one find~ scenic 
grandeur in rich abundance. No less a person- 
age than Rudyard Kipling gave expression to 
his appreciation of Pennsylvania’s beauty in 
the lines— 


“There the pine trees scent the noon 
And the autumn sets the forest maples 
blazing.” 


Other out-of-state tourists have called atten- 
tion to the unique schools with their simple 
attractive architecture and so located as t0 
command wonderful views of surrounding 
landscapes. Another type of encomium was 
recently bestowed on certain northern cout- 
ties when reference was made to their im- 
maculately white schools, with clean yards 
and background of green trees. 

The flowers, shrubbery, and yard arrange 
ment of certain central Pennsylvania schools 
have been so unusually pretty as to attract 
the attention of passing motorists—all of 
which shows that the movement for a mor¢ 
beautiful Pennsylvania is making rapid ad- 
vancement. 
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Pennsylvania State Education Association, New Castle Convention 
December 26 and 27, 1929 


TIME SCHEDULE 









































































































































fa THURSDAY | FRIDAY } 
Caapenieesinn g Dec. 26 } Dec. 27 | Puace av. Sena 
= ™ |’. m. |p. M.[Eve.|| a. m. |p. m.|Eve.| 
| | | 7.15|| \2.30|7.15] 
I. General Programs............ | 240... }....] X ll.....] & | & |Auditorium, Scottish Rite Cathedral 
y | | | |iaaml | | 
Association Luncheon............ | o30}.....]....J....]1 & |....]... [Banquet Hall, Cathedral 
| 4.001 || 9.3oi | | 
II. House of Delegates. a3i!.....] x |....] & |....]....JAud., Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Committee on Resolutions. . eee pee |x |... i.....|....]....!Directors’ Room, Cathedral 
Ill. Departments and Sections: | | |2.00] I| | | 
1 Art Departients « o.<o< aieas ses ee | 2393]. Px ile cll |....]....]Room 207, Senior High School 
2. County Superintendence Department.. . "| 233] Px L.. | | |Service Division Room, Cathedral 
3. District Superintendence Department... | 233]. ESéL.. | |Ball Room, Cathedral 
4. Graded School Department.......... | 234). [S64 | |Candidates’ Parlor, Cathedral 
5. Higher Education Department.. | 234] Sek. ae |Parlor, East Lodge Room, Cathedral 
6. Kindergarten-Primary Department.. . 234! . rs | I] | A |McGill School 
7. Music Department... . | 235] 1x | | | | | Auditorium, Senior High School 
8. Rural School Department. . | o35l.....1& | | | |... |Room 28, Senior High School 
9. Secondary Education Department.. | 235]. . PSC] ll... | |East Lodge Room, Cathedral 
Secondary Education Sections: | | | | I] | | | 
TSGIBMICOR Greteas crates. ...| 236!.....)....J....1) & |....]....]/Room 10, Senior High School 
Oa @omttercigher ac ecco ose ..| 236)... 2.00. J....1 & J... ].... [Room 314, Senior High School 
OR.” AER Ea OP ae rae ee eee en eee } o3e]..... Jo...J....1& |o...)....]Aud., Ben Franklin Jr. High School 
4. Junior High Schools.................. cS ee Al & |....]....]Room 11, Senior High School 
La eee seer | 236]..... J..../....1] & ]....]....]Room 107, Senior High School 
6. Pennsylvania Forensic League.......... 2) as ooo de. & of... f....]Reom 31, Senior High School 
(PSL AY AY, SRG ie nO Ro fe J... fo... & f....[....[Gymnasium, Senior High School 
Be ig oa ahaa a a o's a pe ee | 237! ee J........1 & [o...]....|/Reom 306, Senior High School 
Opa etuER oe, eee | waa... Jo...f....1 & |... .]....[Room 17, Senior High School 
10. Supervising Principals Department.......... | St... Be: eRe | eae |. ...|....|West Dining Room, Cathedral 
11. Vocational Education and Practical Arts......| 238] a ip’ |) esl Se |....]....]Main Dining Room, Cathedral 
Vocational Education Sections: | | | | ll | | | 
WT VAQHITUtRE te aaccn co pecnee Raed: ee 1288). <>. I....f....1 & |....1....]Room 32, Senior High School 
PROG eer: enero rrr r es Saas J....J....]}.....[....]....]No program this year 
3. Homie Reononncs. «os 6o5¢t0s cc oe ace | a3g}.........J....1 & J... ]....] Room 124, Senior High School 
is ican te ace wanaeeaet 233l..... |. ...f....1 & [....]....]Room 311, Senior High School 
IV. Round Tables: | | | I | | | 
1. Council on Educational Method........ 938) ..-... 3 ce 3 || al See ae |Room 101, Senior High School 
2. Educational and Vocational Guidance.....| 239!..... eS cB | SS 8] S| |Room 102, Senior High School 
| {10.001 | | |} | 
ee I ee dae ocala me | 239| xX | > are Lie | | Room 312, Senior High School 
4. Health Education. ...... ..| 239].....J....)....]] & |....]..../Room 323, Senior High School 
CO OT Se eee Leen 2° ae J...4....] x |... 2... |Library, Senior High School 
6. Modern Language............. | a9}... foo. do J... .]... | Room 324, Senior High School 
(AL OS SA eae | a39].....J....]....]] & |....]...-]Room 103, Senior High School 
8. Penna. Council of Geography Teachers... .| 240|..... J....J....]] & |....]....|Study Hall I1, Senior High School 
9. Penna. School Press Association........ | To... ... | A Si ea oe |Geo. Washington Jr., High Schooi 
ee a ere ery eee | 7) | ar ee ee ea eS |Room 104, Senior High School 
I). <GpectalPAUeationy .. « < kica tenon reine 5 | .f...!] & |....]....[Room 217, Senior High School 
De WHRIE RTICARIOM oo 5s os cco oe weit mcneae 07°) }....J....1] & |....[....[Auditorium, Senior High School 








MEETING PLACES 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, Lincoln and Highland Avenues 

Senior High School, Lincoln Avenue, near Highland 

George Washington Junior High School, Euclid Avenue and Mercer Street 
McGill School, Albert Street and Norwood Avenue 


Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Lutton and Cunningham Avenues 











PROGRAM OF NEW CASTLE 
CONVENTION 





I.—_GENERAL SESSIONS 


Theme—TEACHER TRAINING 


The three general programs will be held in the Auditorium of the 

Scottish Rite Cathedral, Lincoln and Highland Avenues. The 

Association Luncheon will be held in the Banquet Hall of the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 








Thursday Evening, December 26, 1929 


Auditorium, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


President C. R. Foster, State Teachers College, Indiana, presiding 
Platform Guests: The Executive Council and the New Castle Board of Education and 


Chairmen of Local Committees 
The doors will be closed during the rendition of all musical numbers. 


7:15 MUSIC—Senior High School Orchestra, J. F. Replogle, Conductor 

a. Zampa Overture—F. Herold 

b. Prelude from Well Tempered Clavichord—Bach 
(Arranged for string orchestra) 

New Castle Festival Choral Society—Paul Browne Patterson, Conductor; 

Mrs. Paul Browne Patterson, Organist 

a. The Green Cathedral—Carl Hahn 

b. Jack Horner—Homer Bartlett 


8:00 INVOCATION—Reverend Philip C. Pearson, Rector of Trinity Church, President 
of Ministerial Association, New Castle 


ADDRESS—What May We Expect of the Beginning Teacher? Louis A. Pech- 
stein, Dean, College of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
MUSIC—Senior High School String Quartet 
Andante con moto from Quartet in D Minor—Schubert (known as “Death 
and the Maiden’’) 
First Violin, Danny Casella; Second Violin, George Freeman; Viola, Mar- 
garetta Hess; Cello, Victor Rice 
ADDRESS—tTraining Teachers in the Science of Education, Charles H. Judd, 
Dean, School of Education, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
10:00 INFORMAL RECEPTION given by the teachers of New Castle and Lawrence 
County to the members of the P. S. E. A. and invited guests, Ball Room, 
Scottish Rite Cathedral. Dancing and refreshments. Chairman, Iretta 
V. Dart, Principal, Oak Street and Rose Avenue Elementary Schools, New 


Castle 
ASSOCIATION LUNCHEON 
Friday Noon, December 27, 1929 


Banquet Hall, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Speakers’ Table: Past Presidents of the Association 
12:00 MUSIC—Senior High School Orchestra, J. F. Replogle, Conductor 


a. March, “Alle Turca”—Mozart 
b. Down South—Myddleton 

c. Minuet—Paderewski 

d. Fortune Teller—Herbert 

e. Naila—Delibes 
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ADDRESS—Getting My Four Kinds of Pay, Ralph Parlette, Chicago, Illinois 
The entire convention is invited to participate in this luncheon. Reser- 
vations at $1 each should be made before 9:00 A. M. Friday, December 27. 


Friday Afternoon, December 27, 1929 
Auditorium, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the Association 
2:30—MUSIC—“In Bethlehem,” a Christmas pageant, Elementary and Junior High 
School Pupils under the direction of Gladys Rich. Mary Long, Accompanist 


ADDRESS—Teacher Preparation in Pennsylvania, Its Present Status and 
Future Outlook, John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


ADDRESS—Teacher Training for our Health and Physical Education Programs, 
James Edward Rogers, Director, National Education Service, New York 


City 
4:00 INSPECTION OF COMMERCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


Friday Evening, December 27, 1929 
Auditorium, Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Platform Guests: Chairmen of all —— and Elected Members of the Retirement 
Boar 
7:15 MUSIC—Combined Junior High School Orchestra 


a. Prometheus Overture—Beethoven, Evea Coulter, Conducting 
b. Allegro from the “Jupiter Symphony”—Mozart, John Paton, Conducting 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, Ben G. Graham, Chair- 
man, Pittsburgh 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS OF THE ELECTION 

INTRODUCTION OF THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 

8:00 ADDRESS—The Work of the Pennsylvania State Education Association, C. R. 

Foster, President, Indiana 

MUSIC—“Glory to God in the Highest”—Pergolessi. Senior High School Chorus 
under the direction of Isabel Zehner 


ADDRESS—The New Educational Renaissance in Europe, William M. Davidson, 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh 











IIl.—_HOUSE OF DELEGATES 








Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 1929, 4:00 o’clock 


Auditorium, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Delegates will be seated on the main floor by counties. Other members of the 
Association may sit in the gallery. 


Platform Guests: The 1929 Executive Council 
1. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS, M. S. Bentz, Chairman, 


nsburg 

. RULES OF PROCEDURE 

. MINUTES OF THE READING HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 

. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE ASSOCIATION by its 
President,,C. R. Foster, Indiana 

z we bad — TREASURER OF THE ASSOCIATION, Walter L. Philips, 

es ester 

- REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FUND, H. W. Dodd, 
Chairman, Allentown 

. REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS AND 
ig LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL HOME, C, R. Foster, President, 
ndiana 
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. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, Charles S. Davis, Chair- 

man, Steelton 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

Joseph F, Noonan, Chairman, Mahanoy City 

. NOMINATIONS FOR PRESIDENT AND SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 

- NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

- NOMINATIONS FOR COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
(Five members to serve for two years) 

. NOMINATIONS FOR STATE DELEGATES TO THE N. E. A. 1930 SUMMER 
CONVENTION, Columbus, Ohio, June 29-July 4. Our enrolment in the 
N. E. A. of 19,316 last year entitles us to 42 State delegates to the Columbus 
Convention. The basis is one delegate for each 100 members up to 500 and 
one for each 500 thereafter. 

The following 16 officers are ex officio State Delegates: 


The President 
The First Vice-President The Executive = eed 
The Second Vice-President who is the N. E. 
The Presidents of 11 Departments State Director i ‘Pennsylvania 
The Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, who is Pennsylvania's 
member of the N. E. A. Committee on Resolutions 


The N. E. A. Board of Directors adopted the following ruling at the Atlanta 
Convention regarding the payment of expenses to absentee directors and delegates: 
The purpose of appropriating money for the payment in whole or‘in part of the 
expenses of members of the Board of Directors and Delegates of the Representative 
Assembly is to secure efficient service on the part of said board members and delegates. 
Therefore, be it resolved, that no expense money will be paid to any board member 
or to any delegate unless he attend all official meetings of the Board or all official 
meetings of the Representative Assembly. The Board of Directors by majority vote 
may for cause excuse any member from attendance and allow payment of expenses. 
Any state delegation by majority vote may for cause excuse any delegate from attend- 
ance and allow said delegate to receive the allowance provided by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 
September 21, 1929, The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. approved this 
resolution for Pennsylvania. 
15. INVITATIONS TO THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES FOR THE 1930 CON- 
VENTION 
16. NEW BUSINESS 
(Amendments to the Constitution) 





a A TE en a a cee) 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 1929, 9:30 o’clock aii 


Auditorium, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


9:00 MUSIC—Senior High School Band (30 minutes) J. F. Replogle, Conductor 
a. March—Stars and Stripes—Sousa 
b. Overture—Egmont—Beethoven 
c. Polonaise Militaire—Chopin 
. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FORMER TEACHERS, Edwin C. Broome, 
Chairman, Philadelphia 
. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL HOME, 
Robert E. Laramy, Chairman, Altoona 
. REPORT ON GROUP INSURANCE, C. R. Foster, President, Indiana 
. REPORT ON THE CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS RETIREMENT SYSTEMS, T. T. Allen, P. S. E. A. Repre- 
sentative, East Stroudsburg 
. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TENURE PROBLEMS, Albert L. Rowland, 
Chairman, Elkins Park 
. ADDRESS—How Tenure Works in New Jersey, Frank G. Pickel, Superintendent 
of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 
. UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
8. ELECTION OF OFFICERS, George H. Hallett, Jr., Assistant Secretary, Pro- 
portional Representation League, Philadelphia, will explain the Preferential 


Ballot. He will supervise the counting of the ballots in Room 107, Senior 
High School 
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II.—_DEPARTMENT AND SECTION PROGRAMS 
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Angela G. Blewitt 


ART DEPARTMENT 


President, Angela G. Blewitt, Scranton 
Vice-President, Anna M. Rich, Lancaster 
Secretary, Marie E. Berger, Hazleton 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 


Senior High School, Room 207 

Business Session 

Address—The Training of Art Teachers and 
Supervisors, Waldo F. Bates, Dean of Art 
School, State Teachers College, Edinboro 

Address—The Newspaper Cartoon, Cyrus C. 
Hungerford, Pittsburgh 

Address—The Professional Training of Art 
Teachers and Supervisors, C. Valentine 
Kirby, Director of Art, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


Friday, December 27 
7:00 A. M.—Art Section Breakfast—The 
Gables 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE 
DEPARTMENT 
President, T. S. Davis, Hollidaysburg 
Vice-President, D. W. Geist, Blue Ball 
Secretary, W. F. Wilson, York 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 
Service Division Room, Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Meet promptly as all work must be attended 
to in one hour in order to comply with short- 
ened program. 
_ Business Session, election of officers, includ- 
ing delegate to house of delegates. 
Address—The Most Pressing Needs of the 
Country School, Lloyd Hinkle, Superin- 
tendent of Bedford County, Bedford 
Address—Are We Ready to Push the County 
Unit System of Administration? Robert C. 


T. S. Davis 


Shaw, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

General Discussion by members of group 

3:00 P. M.—Joint session with Rural School 
Department 

Service Division Room, Scottish Rite Cathedral 

Address—The Beginning Year of Teaching, 
Louis A. Pechstein, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


Charles 8S. Miller 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


President, Charles S. Miller, Latrobe 
Vice-President, S. O. Rorem, Lebanon 
Secretary, James C. Bay, Easton 





234 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 


Ball Room, Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Business Meeting 


Address—Continuation Training of Teachers 
in Service, C. H. Judd, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Chicago, Illinois 

Address—The All-Year School in Aliquippa, 
H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent, Ali- 
quippa 

Address—A Superintendents’ Philosophy, 
James C. Bay, Superintendent, Easton 


Discussion 


Elmer @. Mallory 


GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President—Elmer G. Mallory, Masontown 
Vice-President, Martha E. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Caroline Smith, Reading 
Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 

Candidates’ Parlor, Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Reading—Virginia Pitzer 
Demonstration Lesson in Fourth Grade Lan- 
guage, Helen Green 


Address—What Are We Going to Do With Our 
Teachers? James G. Robinson, Assistant 
County Superintendent, Fayette County, 
Smock 


Reading—Helen Muse 


Demonstration Lesson in Third Year Music, 
Jane Oehler 


Address—The Efficient Teacher, I. C. Keller, 
State Teachers College, California 


Reading—Robert Crevensten 


HIGHER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

President, James Collins Miller, Philadelphia 

Vice-President, Jesse Heiges, Shippensburg 

Secretary, C. J. Carver, Carlisle 

Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 
Parlor, East Lodge Room, Scottish Rite Cathedral 
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James C. Miller 


Business Session 

Address—The Outcomes of the Edmonds Act 
as Related to Our-Teacher Training In- 
stitutions, W. A. Yeager, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 

Address—The Activities of the Typical College 
Teacher, E. E. Lindsay, Professor, Educa- 
tional Administration, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Address—Critical and Constructive Sugges- 
tion from Surveys of Higher Education, 
Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
DEPARTMENT 


President, Jessie Scott Himes, Lock Haven 
Vice-President, Emma C. Dowling, Reading 
Secretary, Anna Foley, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 
McGill School 


Business Session 


Jessie Scott Himes 
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Address of Welcome, M. Kate Stockman, Ar- 
thur McGill School, New Castle 


Address—Learning Rooted in Activity, a Dis- 
cussion of the Free Primary Work of Ali- 
quippa, Mrs. Olive Les ate President, 
Avietiows Branch, P. S. 


Discussion 


Address—Best Books of the Year for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teachers, Ella Ruth 
Boyce, Director of Kindergartens, Pitts- 
burgh 


Discussion 


Friday, December 27 
7:00 A. M.—Kindergarten-Primary Breakfast 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
President, Ralph F. Smith, Reading 
Vice-President, Howard Lindaman, Altoona 
Secretary, George Bryan, Carnegie 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 


Senior High School, Auditorium 


Business Session 
Music 


1, Lullabies from Many Lands—Original 
Song Project by pupils of Terrace 
School, under the direction of Gladys 
Rich. Emma Gibbons, Accompanist 

II. Brass Quintet—“Around us hear the 
sounds of Even,” Dvorak. First Horn, 
Ray Muder; Second Horn, Clyde Per- 
rine; First Trombone, Edgar Beal; 
Second Trombone, Paul McCurdy 

III. Boys’ Glee Club—Senior High School. 
“Lo, How a Rose Ere Blooming,” Prac- 
torius. Isabel Zehner, Conducting 

IV. Wood Wind Ensemble (To be selected) 

V. Girls’ Glee Club—Senior High School 

a. “Lullabye My Sweet Little Baby,” Byrd, 
with String Quartet accompaniment 


Ralph F. Smith 
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Robert M. Northup 


b. “Snow,” Elgar, violin obligato by Danny 
Cassella. Isabel Zehner, Conducting 
Address—The Problems of the Instrumental 
Music Teacher, Lee M. Lockhart, Director 
of Instrumental Music, Pittsburgh 
Address—Public School Music from a Super- 
intendent’s Viewpoint, H. R. Vanderslice, 
Superintendent, Aliquippa 


Friday, December 27 


6:30 P. M.—Music Committee Dinner, Castle- 
ton Hotel 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President, Robert M. Northup, Scranton 
Vice-President, W. Milton Roy, Towanda 
Secretary, Hannah A. Kieffer, Shippensburg 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 28 


Business Session 

Address—Training of the Rural School 
Teacher, Francis B. Haas, President, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg 

3:00 P. M.—Joint Session with the County 
Superintendence Department, Service Di- 
vision Room, Scottish Rite Cathedral 

Address—The Beginning Year of Teaching, 
Louis A. Pechstein, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


President, Meyers B. Horner, Washington 
Vice-President, John H. Tyson, Upper Darby 
Secretary, Elton E. Stone, Easton 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 
East Lodge Room, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Business Session 
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M. B. Horner 


Address—Crucial Problems in the Training of 
Teachers in Service, Grover C. Alderman, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 

Address—Training Teachers in the Organiza- 
tion of the General Curriculum, Charles 
H. Judd, Dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTIONS 
CLASSICAL SECTION 
President, John F. Gummere, Philadelphia 
Vice-President, J. I. Reany, Sharon 
Secretary, Helen Mickuionic, Farrell 
Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 10 


Business Session 


Joint session with Modern Language Section, 
Senior High School, Room 324 


Address—The Oral Self-Expression Method of 
Teaching Modern Languages, Louis Jo- 
seph Alexander Mercier, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Address—The Responsibility of the Latin 
Teacher, Frank L. Cloud, Head, Language 
Department of the Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
President, R. F. Webb, Indiana 
Vice-President, E. F. Keller, Harrisburg 
Secretary, Harry D. Book, New Castle 
Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 314 


Business Session 


Discussion—Training Pupils for Contests, 
Mable Monroe, Punxsutawney 


Discussion—Positions Found by Graduates and 
Drop-outs of Commercial Department, 
Elizabeth Hoover, Latrobe 


Discussion—Adjusting the High School Com- 
mercial Curriculum to the Needs of the 
Community, Harry D. Book, New Castle 


Discussion—Contribution of the Classroom 
Teacher in Curriculum Building, E. 6G. 
Miller, Pittsburgh 


ENGLISH SECTION 
President, Laura A. Munson, Lancaster 
Vice-President, Frances McLaren, New Castle 
Secretary, Mildred E. Runyeon, Reading 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o'clock 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Auditorium 


Business Meeting 


Address—The A, B, C’s of Literature, Marjorie 
Rhodes, Senior High School, New Castle 


Address—Getting Results in the Teaching of 
English, Francis Harvey Green, Head- 
master Pennington School for Boys, Pen- 
nington, N. J 

Address—The Teaching Value of New Poetry, 
Cecil H. Dean, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh 


JuUNIoR HicH SCHOOL SECTION 
President, E. H. Snow, Ardmore 
Vice-President, Fred E. Haines, Duquesne 
Secretary, William H. Bristow, Harrisburg 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 11 


Business Session 


Address—How Do Pupil Activities in_ the 
Junior High School Affect the Later Suc- 
cess of Students in the Senior High School 
and in College? B. K. Thacker, Principal, 
George Washington Junior High School, 
New Castle 


Address—Problems of Articulation: With the 
Senior High School and Elementary 
School, Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 


Address—How May the Six-Year High School 
Accomplish More Thoroughly the In- 
tended Purpose of the Junior High School, 
H. E. Winner, Principal, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
President, J. Elmer Sandt, Stony Creek Mills 
Vice-President, Luther L. Linduman, Scarlets 
Mill 
Secretary, R. Y. Grube, Ephrata 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 107 


Business Session 


Address—General Mathematics—A Success 0 
a Failure? J. C. Ward, George Washing: 
ton Junior High School, New Castle 


Address—The Algebra or Geometry I Should 
Like a Boy to Know When He Enters 
Carnegie, Professor Edwin G. Olds, Car 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburg! 
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PENNSYLVANIA FORENSIC LEAGUE 
ia Albert Lindsay Rowland, Elkins 
Par 
Secretary, Charles H. Meyerholz, Pittsburgh 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 31 


Business Session 


Educational Equipment Students Receive in 
Active Participation in Forensic League 
Activities, G. Arthur Stetson, Titusville, 
and C. V. Erdley, Hollidaysburg 

Should Participation Credits be Given Students 
for Work in Fornsic Activities? Guy C. 
Brosius, Lock Haven, and H. E. Brum- 
baugh, Irwin 


‘A New Vision in Inter-High School Activiti:s 


Throughout Pennsylvania, J. Buell Sny- 
der, Pittsburgh 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


President, Charles S. Davis, Steelton 
Vice-President, J. F. Puderbaugh, Lock Haven 
Secretary, Edmund Wicht, Harrisburg 
Treasurer, R. B. Taylor, Norristown 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School Gymnasium 
Business Session 


Address—School Athletics, a Regular School 
Subject, James Edward Rogers, Director, 
National Education Service, New York 
City 

Round Table Discussion 


1. Proposed changes in Constitution 

2. Proposed changes of Eligibility Rules 

3. Interpretation of Eligibility Rules 

4, Assignment and cost of officials for inter- 
scholastic games 

5.Junior High School interscholastic ath- 
letics 

6. Improvements in district and state cham- 
pionships 

7. Improving standards of ethics in school 
and community athletics 

8. Interscholastic athletics for girls 


SCIENCE SECTION 
President, George D. Uibel, Reading 
Vice-President, William A. Margraf, New 
, Castle 
Secretary, Mabel Studebaker, Erie 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 306 
Business Session 


General Theme: New Courses of Study in 
Science for the State of Pennsylvania 


Address—General Introduction, James N. Rule, 
Harrisburg 


Address—Science in Grades 1 to 6, Helen Pur- 
cell, Harrisburg 


Address—Junior High School Science, W. W. 
D. Sones, Erie 
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Address—Biology and Physics, E. E. Wildman, 
Philadelphia 

Address—Chemistry, David B. Pugh, Depart- 
ment of Teacher Training Extension, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College 


SoctaL STUDIES SECTION 
President, Clara M. Deck, West Leesport 
Vice-President, M. W. Sloyer, Lancaster 
Secretary, A. Angella Unverzagt, Altoona 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 17 

Business Session 

Address—Vitalizing Some Lessons in Problems 
of Democracy, Percy B. Caley, Depart- 
ment of Social Science, Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Discussion 

Address—Guidance in World History, Helen 
M. Simmen, Department of Social Science, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 

Discussion 

Address—The Aim and End of All of It, F. H. 
Green, Headmaster, Pennington School for 
Boys, Pennington, N. J. 


U. G. Palmer 
SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
DEPARTMENT 


President, U. G. Palmer, Verona 
Vice-President, Arthur W. Ferguson, Swarth- 


more 
Secretary, J. P. Runk, East McKeesport 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 
West Dining Room, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Business Session 


Address—A More Scientific Procedure in 
Classroom Technique, L. A. Pechstein, 
Dean, College of Education, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohig 
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H. G. Parkinson 


Address—The Use of Standardized Tests in 
the Training of Teachers, S. Todd Perley, 
Supervising Principal, Avalon 

Address—The Influence of the Edmonds Law 
in Improving the Training of Teachers in 
Small School Districts, W. A. Yeager, 
State Teachers College, Kutztown 


Discussion 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS DEPARTMENT 


President, H. G. Parkinson, State College 
Vice-President, Martha Goulden, Wilkes-Barre 
Secretary, S. L. Martini, New Castle 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 
Main Dining Room, Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Business Session 


Address—What the Business World Has the 
Right to Expect of a Teacher, Dean W. G. 
Chambers, School of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 


Address—Training the Worker, 


James H. 
Greene, Manager, Cooperative Depart- 
ment, The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SECTIONS 
AGRICULTURE 

President, T. C. Y. Ford, Washington 

Vice-President, J. F. Howe, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, D. B. Harrington, Slippery Rock 
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Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 32 


Business Session 

Roll Call—How I Improve My Projects 

Address—The Use of Contracts in Teaching 
Agriculture, W. A. Broyles, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

Address—The Class Project and Its Problems, 


Biron E. Decker, Supervisor of Agricul- 
ture, Edinboro High School, Edinboro 


Address—Future Farmers of America Work 


in Pennsylvania, Representative of State 
Department of Public Instruction 


HoME ECONOMICS 
President, Irene McDermott, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Lu M. Hartman, Mansfield 
Secretary, Harriet Eck, Pittsburgh 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 124 


Business Session 
A Clinical Conference - 


INDUSTRIAL 
President, J. P. Maning, Braddock 
Vice-President, Chas. C. Sadler, Altoona 
Secretary, J. F. Dennis, Wilkes-Barre 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 311 


Business Session 


Address—Present Status of Industrial Edv- 
cation in Pennsylvania, W. E. Brunton, 
Supervisor, Vocational Industrial Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 


Address—Organization of Trade Courses, E. 
A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh 


Address—Trade Tests, J. W. Flemming, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh 


Discussion—Led by G. W. Whitney, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
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COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 
President, Helen Davidson, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Frank Faust, Chambersburg 
Secretary, David W. Rial, Pittsburgh 
Executive Committee: 

Jos. S. Butterweck, Philadelphia 

Carroll D. Champlin, State College 

Samuel Fausold, Ambridge 

E. B. Leaf, Ambridge 

J. A. Nietz, Pittsburgh 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 


Senior High School, Room 101 


Business Session 


Address—The Place and Function of Measure- 
ment in a Program of Instruction, Charles 
E. Manwiller, Head, Department of Tests 
and Measurements, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

Address—Teaching of History by the Coordi- 
nate Methods, Chester A. Buckner, Head, 
Department of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


Address—Essentials in Method, S. E. Weber, 
Personnel Director, Pittsburgh 
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EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


President, Joseph Miller, Wilkes-Barre 
Secretary, Bess Gephart, Altoona 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 102 


Business Session 


Theme—Intelligence and Personality in Voca- 
tional Guidance 


Address—Intelligence Tests and the Use of 
Their Results for Guidance Purposes— 
Special Abilities, Dana Z. Eckert, Prin- 
cipal, Herron Hill Junior High School, 
Pittsburgh 


' Address—How the Emotional Equipment Af- 


fects the Choice of an Occupation—Mental 
Hygiene in Vocational Guidance, Corne- 
lius C. Wholey, Pittsburgh 


Discussion 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 
President, I. N. Riffle, McClellandtown 
Vice-President, Thomas H. Ford, Reading 
Secretary, Florence E. Gilchrist, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Forenoon, December 26, 10:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 312 


Rusiness Session 


Address—Relation of State Department to 
Organization of Extension Classes of All 
Kinds, A. W. Castle, Director, Extension 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

Address—Extension Education and Industrial 


Training, Coit R. Hoechst, Director of Ex- 
tension Education, Pittsburgh 


Thursday Afternoon, December 26, 2:00 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 312 
Address—Cooperation of Public Schools, Citi- 
zenship League, and Naturalization Bu- 
reau, Mrs. Mary B. MacDougal, Welfare 
Department, Chamber of Commerce, Pitts- 
burgh 

Address--Home Classes for Foreign-born 
Mothers, Lucy W. Glass, Supervisor, Ex- 
tension Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
President, Guy C. Brosius, Lock Haven 
Vice-President, A. M. Kulp, Norristown 
Secretary, Helena McCray, Harrisburg 
Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 

Senior High School, Room 323 
Business Session (15 minutes) 


Address—Trends in School Nursing, Louise 
Johnson, York (30 min.) 


Discussion (10 minutes), S. H. Replogle, Al- 
legheny County, Pittsburgh 
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Open Discussion (20 minutes) 

Address—Trends in Physical Education, James 
Edward Rogers, Director, National Physi- 
cal Education Service, New York City 
(45 minutes) 

Discussion—John Dambach, Pittsburgh 


Open Discussion 


LIBRARY 
President, Ethel Feagley, Elkins Park 
Vice-President, Elizabeth Ryder, Lancaster 
Secretary, Elizabeth Hoge, Johnstown 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Library 


Business Session 


Greetings From New Castle, Helen R. West- 
lake, Librarian, George Washington Ju- 
nior High School, New Castle 


Address—Organization Problems of the High 
School Library, Frank L. Orth, Principal, 
Senior High School, New Castle 

Address—The Organization and Administra- 
tion of the High School Library, James N. 
Rule, Deputy Superintendent, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Discussion 

Address—New Books of Merit for the High 
School Library, Mary E. Foster, Head of 
Department of Work with Schools, Pitts- 
burgh 

MODERN LANGUAGE 

President, Leo L. Rockwell, Lewisburg 

Vice-President, Mary H. Morgan, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, Blossom Henry, Pittsburgh 

Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 

Senior High School, Room $24 

Business Session 
Joint meeting with the Classical Section 

Address—The Oral Self-Expression Method 
of Teaching Modern Languages, Louis Jo- 
seph Alexander Mercier, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Address—The Responsibility of the Latin 
Teacher, Frank L. Cloud, Head, Language 
Department of Gratz High School, Phila- 
delphia 


Discussion 


PENMANSHIP 
President, Catherine P. Boyle, Philadelphia 
Secretary, Ethel Shelly, Norristown 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 103 


Business Session 

Address—A County Project in the Supervision 
of Penmanship, George R. Cressman, As- 
sistant County Superintendent, Chester 
County, West Chester 
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Address—Modern Trends in the Teaching of 
Handwriting, Elmer G. Miller, Director 
of Commercial Education, Pittsburgh 


Address—The Lefthanded Pupil, Margaret E. 
McCausland, Instructor in Handwriting, 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
President, Mabel Heberling, Allentown 
Vice-President, Anna Biehl, Wyomissing 
Secretary, Maud A. Strohecker, Reading 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Study Hall 11 


Erna Grassmuck, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Presiding 


Business Session 


Address—The Development of a Country 
Study in the Intermediate Grades, Eliza- 
beth F. Keithan, State Teachers College, 
Clarion 


Address—A Geographic Unit in Junior High 
School, Harriet A. Elliott, State Teachers 
College, West Chester 


Address—The Next Step in Map Making, Law- 
rence C. Davis, State Teachers College, 
Indiana 


Discussion 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 
President, Lambert Greenawalt, York 
Secretaru-Treasurer, M. Elizabeth Matthews, 
Harrisburg 
Executive Committee: 
Florence B. Beitenman, Reading 
Gale R. Kirschner, Sharon 
Clyde F. Lytle, Kutztown 
Francis Mechlin, Pittsburgh 
Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia 
Gertrude L. Turner, Abington 
Rachel S. Turner. Bloomsburg 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
George Washington Junior High School 


Theme—Student Publications—for, by, and of 
the Students 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
9:30-10:00—Business Topics 


Address—A Successful 100% Subscription 
Campaign, Leroy Provins, Editor, Maroon 
and White, Uniontown High School, Union- 
town—Room 103 


Address—Rotation and Continuity in Staff 
Membership—Room 105 


Address—The Student Purchase Survey, 
Charles F. Troxell, Faculty Adviser, 
Frankford High Way, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia—Room 107. 
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9:30-10:00—Editorial Topics 
Address—Live Topics for Editorials, Charles 
‘Myers, Editor, The Piper, State College 
High School, State College—Room 102 


Address—Nosing for News, William Mc- 
Kecknie, Business Editor, The Review, 
Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg— 
Room 104 


Address—Handling the Five W’s, Suzanne 
Phillips, Editor, Clairtonian News, Clair- 
ton High School, Clairton—Room 106 


10:10-10:40—Business Topics 


Address—Developing an Out-of-School Sub- 
scription List—Room 103 


Address—A Program for Successful Staif 
Meetings, Kendig B. Cully, Editor, M. H. 
S. Newsgram, Myerstown High School, 
Myerstown, and Associate Editor of Leba- 
non County Press—Room 105 


Address—Business Organization of Staff, 
Robert Burn, Business Manager, The 
Mirror, Sharon High School, Sharon— 
Room 107 ‘ 


Address—Selling Advertising Space, C. J. 
Cooper, Faculty Adviser, Union Hi News, 
Union High School, Turtle Creek—Room 
113 


10:10-10:40--Editorial Topics 
Address—Sports: “Futures,” Henry Weis- 
bauer, Managing Editor, Academy Star, 
Academy High School, Erie—Room 102 


Address—Junior High News Gathering, K. 
Fife Sterrett, Principal, Monessen Junior 
High School, Monessen—Room 104 


Address—Features: Live Stories Seldom 
Discovered, Clyde F. Lytle, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown—Room 106 


Address—Headlines: Finding What to Play 
Up and How, E. Vernon Sparks, Headline 
Writer, The Acorn, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby—Room 110 


10:45-11:30—Business Topics 


Address—Content Determines Circulation, 
Francis Mechlin, Faculty Adviser, Dor- 
mont Hi Life, Dormont High School, Dor- 
mont, Pittsburgh—Room 103 


Address—The Faculty Adviser and Man- 
agement, Leonard S. Duncan, Faculty Ad- 
viser, The Civitan, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh—Room 105 


Address—Shopping for Printing—Room 107 


Address—Layout of Advertisements, Muriel 
I. Thomas, Faculty Adviser, The Nugget, 
Mahanoy City High School, Mahanoy City 
—Room 113 


10:45-11:30—Editorial Topics 
Address—The “Musts” of Newspaper Make- 
. up, Alice M. Manning, Faculty Adviser, 
The Oracle, Waynesburg High School, 
Waynesburg—Room 102 
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Address—The “Musts” of Magazine Make- 
up, Mary Anderson, Faculty Adviser, The 
Perryscope, Perry High School, Pitts- 
burgh—Room 104 

Address—Your Magazine: The Mirror of 
Your School—Irvin Lunger, Editor, 
Cherry and White, Williamsport High 
School, Williamsport—Room 106 

Address—Your Newspaper: The Mirror of 
Your School, Zita Mallon, Faculty Ad- 
viser, The Acorn, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby—Room 110 


11:35-12:30—General Meeting, Auditorium 
Rachel S. Turner, Presiding 

Announcements by the President 

Address—Regional Groups, Charles F. Trox- 
ell, Faculty Adviser, Frankford High 
Way, Frankford High School, Philadelphia 

Address—High Lights in Judging . Publica- 
tions, Joseph M. Murphy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 


Address—Past, Present, and Future of Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association, Ger- 
trude L. Turner, Faculty Adviser, The 
Oracle, Abington High School, Abington 


Intermission for lunch—Those who wish to do 
so may attend the Association Luncheon, 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, $1.00 per plate. 
Others may have lunch in the school 
cafeteria. ; 

Friday Afternoon 
1:45-3:00—General Meeting, Auditorium 
Lambert Greenawalt, Presiding 
SELECTIONS by school orchestra 
REPORTS 
ENTERTAINMENT 
BUSINESS 
ADDRESS 
ADDRESS—Lambert Greenawalt, Faculty 
Adviser, York High Weekly, William 
Penn Senior High School, York 


3:30-5 :00—-DANCE 
5:30—P. S. P. A. BANQUET 


RESEARCH 
President, Leroy A. King, Philadelphia 
First Vice-President, J. Freeman Guy, Pitts- 
burgh 
Second Vice-President, John C. Diehl, Erie 
Secretary, Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 104 


Business Session 


Address—Voluntary Teachers’ Associations 
and Research, Joseph F. Noonan, Superin- 





Are you planning to attend the P. S. E. A. 
convention at New Castle, December 26 and 
27? Write Frank L. Orth, Principal, Senior 
High School, for room reservations. 


tendent, Mahanoy Township Schools, Ma- 
hanoy City (15 minutes) 


Address—Making Research Function, Ward 
G. Reeder, Professor, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio (30 minutes) 


Discussions: 

Representing Higher Education, Walter B. 
Jones, Professor, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh (15 minutes) 

Representing First Class Districts, David A. 
Sumstine, Director of Research, Pitts- 
burgh (15 minutes) 

Representing Second and Third Class Dis- 
tricts, R. L. Herbst, Director of Research, 
Lancaster (15 minutes) 

Representing County Superintendents and 
Fourth Class Districts, M. S. Bentz, Su- 
perintendent, Cambria County Schools, 
Ebensburg (15 minutes) 

Representing Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harvey E. Gayman, Director 
of Research, P. S. E. A., Harrisburg, (15 
minutes) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
President, Martha MacDonald, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Pauline A. McQuillan, Pitts- 

burgh 
Secretary-Treasurer, Katherine Hazlett, Mo- 
naca 
Executive Committee: 
Pauline McQuillan, Pittsburgh 
Virginia McConkey, West Chester 
Mrs. Gertrude Rastatter, Erie 
Mary Hardy Pooler, Latrobe 
Margaret Hedding, Altoona 
Minnie Chambers, McKeesport 


Advisory Committee: 
Dr. Harry B. Burns, Pittsburgh 
Dr. Frank H. Reiter, Harrisburg 
Dr. Thomas M. Gilland, Donera 
Zoe I. Hirt, Erie 
Edna C. Righter, Pittsburgh 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Room 217 


Business Session 


Address—Ben Graham, First Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 


Open Forum—Leader, Edna C. Righter, Su- 
pervisor, Special Classes, Pittsburgh 


Demonstration—Project Teaching in Special 
Classes 
1. The Circus, Barbara Grett, Pittsburgh 
2. Safety-First, Mary Hardy Pooler, Latrobe 
3. Nature, Elfreda Cole, Pittsburgh 
4. Building, Katherine Hazlett, Monaca 


Thursday, December 26 
6:30 P. M.—Special Education Dinner, Hotel 
Castleton 


Address—Indicators of Needed Re-education, 
Jesse H. White, Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Research in Personality 
Problems, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 
President, John A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President, Blanche Ross, Mansfield 
Secretary, S. O. Rorem, Lebanon 


Friday Forenoon, December 27, 9:30 o’clock 
Senior High School, Auditorium 


Business Session 

Address—Minimum Standard Equipment, 
James G. Sigman, Director, Visual Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

Address—Teacher Training, Herbert L. Spen- 
cer, Principal, . C. Frick Teachers’ 
Training School, Pittsburgh 

Address—Demonstration of Use of Visual Aid 

Address—Use of Motion Picture Films, R. A. 
Waldron, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock 

Address—The Use of Lantern Slides and 
Stereographs, J. P. Hill, Keystone View 
Company, Meadville 

Address—The Use of Objects, Specimens, and 
Models, Charles R. Toothaker, Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia 

Address—The Challenge of the Eye-Minded 
Child, William M. Davidson, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Pittsburgh 

Discussion—C. F. Hoban, Director of Visual 
Instruction, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 





I Would Live on a Mountain Top 


Oh, I would live on a mountain top 
And fight for this life I love, 

For I have known the strength of the oak 
That battles the winds above. 


And I would till a rocky soil 
And fight for my bread.and drink; 

And live and grow strong as the mountain oak 
That grows on the topmost brink. 


Away with your comforts and luxuries— 
Give me life in the raw, I pray; 
Let me battle the cold and the wind and the 
rain 
And feel strength, rock strength, not decay! 


Oh, I would have the wondrous heart, 
The courage and strength of body and soul, 
That I have found in the mountain oak— 
Let me fight! for growth is my goal! 
—NELSON GILBERT HANAWALT 





WILLIAM PENN HicH ScHOOL, Harrisburg, 
has published a most attractive handbook 
which is dedicated to the one thousand girls 
and boys who by their scholarship and conduct 
maintain the spirit and ideals of the school. 
The handbook was compiled by the department 
of guidance. 
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Improvement of Our One- 
Teacher Schools 
(From page 202) 


be therefore neglected? A small sum will bring 
by mail, copies of the world masterpieces from 
some standard publisher, for study and appre- 
ciation. Then look around! Just behind the 
school house is the babbling brook; at the side 
are fields of golden grain; farther away arc 
pastures dotted with contented cattle; while 
just across the way, a copse of woods creeps 
trustingly up the hillside. What need there 
for art put upon canvas by a man? Perhaps 
local finances will not allow the purchase of 
science equipment. Shall nature study be neg- 
lected? Again, look around. On every hand is 
a vast laboratory with scientific materials for 
the study of physics, biology, geology, or what 
we will. We have only to open our eyes. With 
careful supervision, domestic art can be taught 
by some local housewife; the elements of auto- 
mobile repairing by the village garageman; 
manual training by the carpenter, or the neigh- 
borhood handy man; the elements of agricul- 
ture by directed home projects; vocational 
guidance by the local minister and doctor, as 
well as by books; and musie appreciation by 
the victrola and radio. 

The health of the pupil has become a major 
responsibility. Our one-teacher schools must 
teach health knowledge and inculcate health 
habits. We are concerned with personal hy- 
giene, home and school sanitation, immuniza- 
tion against communicable disease, malnutri- 
tion and proper nutrition, the underweight 
problem, good teeth, good posture, proper care 
of eyes and ears, good ventilation, and acci- 
dent prevention. The field of mental hygiene 
is coming into a position of importance. The 
teacher will be interested as much in bad dis- 
positions as in bad breath. She will under- 
stand personality problems. She will emphasize 
ideals, attitudes, and tendencies. She will be 
as deeply concerned if her pupils lack conf:- 
dence, happiness, courage, and a sense of re 
sponsibility, as she is in their defects in gran- 
mar and arithmetic. 

To realize these ideals the one-teacher schol 
must have a superior teacher. The untrained, 
underpaid, inexperienced, or incapable teacher 
must give way to the best that our teachers’ 
colleges can produce. There must be a bettet 
building with modern equipment, adequate 
school grounds, and the closest cooperation of 
the community in financial and moral support. 





Room accommodations for the New Castle 
Convention, December 26 and 27, can be se 
cured by communicating with Frank L. Orth, 
Principal, Senior High School. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Ira M. Gast, New York University, and 
Harley Clay Skinner, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women. 368 pp. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co. $2. 

The authors, who have used various text- 
books of educational psychology, wrote this 
book because they felt the need for: 

1. More detailed treatment of the major 
psychological problems as related to classroom 
practice than that found in the average text. 

2. Greater emphasis upon significant con- 
tributions of the many psychologists regard- 
less of viewpoint, and less emphasis upon par- 
ticular viewpoints. 

3. More attention given to the social and 
applied aspects of the subject, and less to ma- 
terial that is impractical and irrelevant. 

4, A text written for teachers in service, 
and for students of education and social and 
religiuus work, which will help them in at- 
tacking their problems more intelligently. 

5. A frank expression of sane opinion con- 
cerning certain topics that have been misinter- 
preted or overemphasized in certain quarters 
during the recent years, e. g., intelligence tests, 
the significance of test results, new-type class- 
room tests, endocrinology, heredity, and be- 
havioristie psychology. 3 


ELEMENTS OF JOURNALISM. Mary J. J. Wrinn. 
Harper. 300 pp. 

A very fine book on news writing for use 
with high school students. The straight news 
story is presented first with its variations and 
allied drill materials. The feature story and 
its modifications have been considered next, 
with a lesson background in its special rela- 
tion to feature writing. Because of the use of 
vernacular in athletics, sports have been treat- 
ed separately. Since sports do occupy a large 
place in student life, they have been given a 
large amount of space, and for each sport one 
model has been given. The editorial, which 
grows out of all news forms, is placed last. 
A chapter on newspaper English attempts to 
emphasize the particular in vivid writing. Re- 
views and columns are included as stimulating 
forms of modern journalism that develop spe- 
cial skill and ingenuity. Chapters dealing with 
the making of a paper and with advertising 
are placed last. A judging scale for papers and 
the variable spelling list have been included as 
practical helps. Every model has been ‘chosen 
from a metropolitan daily paper in the belief 


that it is better to present matter of wide 
rather than provincial appeal and then let 
the young news writer narrow the principles 
involved to suit the drama of his own world. 
Each chapter undertakes to get the student 
to write. 


THE JUNIOR HicGH SCHOOL TEACHER. A. Laura 
McGregor. 284 pp. Doubleday, Doran. 

The book emerges from actual working ex- 
perience in the rapidly developing field of the 
junior high school. The author was formerly 
vice-principal of the Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. It presents the teach- 
er and child relationships of the junior-high- 
school years. It gives the setting and program 
for the junior high school and shows how ad- 
ministrative factors affect the work of the 
teacher. Chapters deal with the junior high 
teacher as a director of learning in the class- 
room; as a counselor in the home-room; as a 
co-worker in the school community; as a stu- 
dent in the educational world; and finally with 
the training and compensations of the junior 
high teacher. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Harry P. Smith. 482 pp. World Book Co. 
The vast sums of money annually expended 
for all forms of education have brought about 
the demand on the part of the public that edu- 
cation be administered according to sound 
business principles. For this reason adminis- 
trators need to study such a book as this in 
order to acquaint themselves with the prac- 
tices in the field of public school administra- 
tion. The nature, organization, and work of 
the board of education are dealt with thor- 
oughly; the unit vs. the multiple control of 
city school administration is debated; school 
budgeting, accounting, and financial reporting 
are discussed as well as the operation, main- 
tenance, and insuring of the school plant and 
all the factors involved in a school building 
program. In the appendix are given sample 
record and other forms. 


SHorT STORIES For STUDY AND ENJOYMENT. 
Harold T. Eaton. Doubleday, Doran. $1.20. 
This volume contains both a selection of 
short stories and a presentation of the devel- 
opment and the nature of the short story as a 
form of writing. It is designed especially for 
use in high-school courses. In the opening 
chapters, the history of the narrative form 
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is rapidly traced and the various types of the 
short story are explained simply and clearly. 
This. section of the book is concluded by pre- 
senting a number of useful aids in the actual 
writing of a short story. This material is fol- 
lowed by two groups of stories, twenty-two 
from the modern field and nine earlier tales to 
portray historical development. Each prin- 
cipal type of the short story is presented, and 
all of the stories possess a proven interest for 
the younger reader. 


EXTRACLASS AND INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES IN 
HicH ScuHoois. Alexander Crippen Rob- 
erts and Edgar Marian Draper. 530 pp. 
Heath. 

Professors Roberts and Draper discuss ex- 
traclass and intramural activities in terms of 
the literature on the subject, the results of a 
questionnaire study, and the personal experi- 
ences of the authors. The topics discussed are: 
historical development of democratic ideals in 
American secondary education and the contri- 
bution of extraclass activities to the realiza- 
tion of such ideals; contribution to school and 
community citizenship of such general activi- 
ties as pupil participation in government, as- 
semblies, clubs, scholarship and honor socie- 
ties, and social activities and social groups; 
contribution to school and community life of 
publications, athletics, music, dramatics, and 
debate; objectives of school and community 
service programs; objectives and programs 
of the academic clubs such as English, foreign 
language, social-civic, science, mathematics, 
commercial, and technical-vocational; problems 
of the organization of the extraclass program 
including supervision and administration, 
school credit, faculty participation and _ re- 
sponsibility, and finance; extraclass activities 
in the elementary school; and the probable 
future development of the program. 


The book provides ample evidence to show 
that the program of extraclass activities, par- 
ticularly athletics, is in what may be consid- 
ered its fourth stage of evolution: first, there 
was the Puritanical veto of anything other 
than the pursuit of strictly academic knowl- 
edge; later, a recognition of the presence of 
certain extraclass activities not directly a part 
of the academic subject matter of the school 
but with no attempt at supervision; still later 
some effort in the direction of dictatorial and 
administrative faculty control; and finally the 
organization of a comprehensive program of 
extraclass and intramural activities designed 
to promote democratic ideals and good citizen- 
ship in school and community.—Reviewed by 
Carter V. Good, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF STupDY. Claude C. Craw- 
ford. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. $2. 

Here is a book which will quickly demon- 
strate its worth to every dean and student 
adviser in the senior high school and junior 
college. From an extensive knowledge of the 
actual study problems confronting students, 
the author comes to the point with suggestive 
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concrete remedies for them. Very definite need; 
are filled by his chapters on selecting courses, 
using textbooks, taking tests, working in the 
laboratory, and teaching study habits. The 
value of this work for students is increased 
by the challenging “true-false,” “matching” 
and “short answer” tests following each chap. 
ter. It should serve splendidly in connection 
with collegiate orientation courses.—Reviewed 
by N. M. Grier, Elizabethtown College. 


THE Book oF AIRPLANES. Lieut. Comm. J, 
W. Iseman and Lieut. Sloan Taylor. 
ia pp. Illus. Oxford University Press, 
1.00. 


While intended primarily for boys, this book 
will interest both youth and adult. After dis. 
cussing the yearnings of the ancients to fly, it 
traces the balloon age, airships, Zeppelins, 
gliders, early airplanes, war flying, air cir. 
cuses and barnstormers, air mail and trans- 
port, the army and the navy, crossing sea 
and continents, Lindbergh’s flights, and closes 
with a brief survey of aviation today. The 
chapter “I Am Charles Lindbergh” is an in- 
spiration in itself. - 


THE YOUNG -ARCHITECTS. Katharine Stanley- 
Brown. Illus. 259 pp. Harper & Bros. $3.00. 


Story sketches of the gradual development 
of architecture in this country. They treat 
fourteen periods, with brief transition state. 
ments, showing our architecture to be a proi- 
uct of our various races and the geographical 
influences modifying the original to fit our 
needs. We have described a Dutch town of 
New Amsterdam, an Elizabethan house in 
Connecticut, and so on down to a modem 
apartment in New York City. An architect’ 
illustrations make the book most enticing. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE BY GRADES. Book Four. 
Ellis CC. Persing, Western Reserve 
Univ., and Edward E. Wildman, Director 
of Science, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
Appleton & Co. 


This series is designed as readers for schools 
whose curriculum does not provide for instruc: 
tion in elementary science and nature study. 
The work is seasonal, and stresses conserva: 
tion of natural resources and protection of 
trees, birds, and flowers. Suggestions abound 
to aid the teacher and the pupil as to “Things 
to Think About” and “Things to Do.” 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. The Bedell Lectures 
for 1926-27 and Other Addresses on Cor- 
struction and Reconstruction in Educa- 
tion. Charles F. Thwing, President Emer 
itus, Western Reserve University. 264 pp. 
Macmillan. $2.00. 

The author discusses education and religion, 
their correspondence or correlation under four 
relations: as experience, as form and content, 
as forces appealing to the reason and other 
faculties, and as forces calling for develop 
ment, and consummation or fruitage. The book 
contains further talks on a liberal education 
of our time, ideals in citizenship, finding the 
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superior student, medical ethics, relation of the 
legal profession to education, the ministry, the 
college and the university in their relation to 
the community, and the democratic principle 
and method in college government. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHING. A. Gordon Melvin. 272 
pp. Appleton. $2. 

An interpretation of the educative process 
based upon recent progress in scientific study. 
Introductory to his discussion of the recent 
scientific or vital education, the author gives 
the historic causes for the conventional or for- 
mal schooling. He explains why the child is 
an educable organism and then places him in 
the environment of the school with the teacher 
as a guide. He refines all the formulations of 
the various progressives to a common basis 
which he calls the conduct unit of school work. 
With this basis formulated, he explains the 
nature and method of the new schools in which 
learning is an accompaniment of the activity 
of the pupil. In a clear style he illustrates 
every principle by concrete application to the 
work of the classroom in either the large or 
the small school. 





Books Received 


D. Appleton and Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 
Just NORMAL CHILDREN. Florence Mateer. 
2 


NURSERY SCHOOL PROCEDURE. Josephine C. 
Foster and Marion L. Mattson. $2.25. 

THE YOUNG CITIZEN AT WORK AND AT PLAY. 
W. B. Pitkin, H. F. Hughes. 


A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN PHYSICAL EpDUCA- 
TION. Olive K. Horrigan. $2. 


AN ATHLETIC PROGRAM. Marjorie Hillas and 
Marian Knighton. $2. 


Beckley Cardy Co., 17 E. 23d St., Chicago, IIl.: 


THE SNOW CHILDREN. Hattie A. Walker. 70c. 
THE TWINS IN FRUITLAND. Gladys Jay. 70c. 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.: 
PictuRE Map oF FRANCE. H. H. Brown. 


John Day Co., 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C.: 
SINGING TIME. Satis N. Coleman and Alice 
G. Thorn. $2.50. 


Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
New York: 
THE WINGED Horse ANTHOLOGY. 
Auslander and Frank E. Hill. 


Samuel French, Publisher, 25 W. 45th St., N. 
¥. "Ges 


Joseph 


KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD, A PLay. 
Elizabeth McFadden. 35c. 


Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
THE ALPHA INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETICS. Book 
Three, Part I and Part II. 40c ea. 
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Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for some 
man or woman with school experience, 
acquaintance with local school officials, 
good standing, energetic and willing te 
work, to earn good money. Use of car 
is necessary. 

The position is with a large nationally 
known organization distributing a 
product unqualifiedly endorsed by state 
and local school officials everywhere—a 
r guized ityin every schoolroom. 

The work cousists of the sale of this 
product tothe ruraland city schools. 
Those appointed will be ex pected to work 
either full time immediately or part time 
now and full time next summer. 

This organization is of the highest 
standing and rating, and vouched for by 
this Journal. Whe best qualified appli- 
cant will be appointed as representative 
én cach county in Pennsylvania. 

efpplications will be considered in the 
order in which they are received. Give 
full details as to experience, age, time 
you can devote to the work, etc., in first 
letter. Address Box 12, Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 


























Cuiass REGISTER FoR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
H. I. Hadsell. 40c. 

MoccasINeD FEET. Irene H. Wolfschlager. 
72c. 

Our Story READER. Third Book. W. H. Kirk, 
L. VanHeyde, and M. M. Orr. 80c. 


Hall & McCreary Co., 480 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago: 
REMEDIAL LESSONS IN SPELLING. Norman H. 
Hall. 16c. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. C.: 
Aztec TREASURE House. Thos. A. Janvier. 
$2.50 


Bic FeLtLtow. Dorothy W. Baruch. 

Boys’ LIFE OF EDISON. William H. Meadow- 
croft. $1. 

Boys’ Lire oF Mark Twain. A. B. Paine. $1. 

PLAYBOOK OF PIRATES. Susan Meriwether. 

THE Story oF Markets. Ruth O. Camp. 
$1.25. 

THE STORY OF THE THEATER. Louise Bur- 
leigh. $1.25. 

THE TURMOIL. Booth Tarkington. 


D.C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 
Mexico SIMPATICO. Salomay L. Harrison. 
MopERN ALGEBRA. Third Semester Course. 
Webster Wells and W. S. Hart. 
SPIDER WEBS AND SUNFLOWERS, Mary G, 
Phillips, 
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Longmans-Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.: 
Macic FLuTES. Josef Kozisek. 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

BRANOM PRACTICE TESTS IN ADVANCED GE- 
OGRAPHY. Series Two. M. E. Branom. 
68c. 

LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN PRACTICAL 
Puysics. N. Henry Black. $1. 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC WoRK Books. Prim- 
er, Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. J. G. 
Fowlkes, T. T. Goff, W. S. Taylor, and 
W. W. Wright. 28c ea. 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl.: 
MINIATURE AIRCRAFT. O. H. Day and Ter- 
ence Vincent. 80c. 


Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., N. 
Y.G.3 


ENGLISH GIRLHOOD AT ScHOOL. Dorothy 


Gardiner. $6.50. 


Ronald Press Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. C.: 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING For BuSINESS. F. A. 
Wilkes, G. M. York, and Chester J. 
Terrill. 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING For _ BUSINESS. 
Budget of Forms. F. A. Wilkes, G. M. 
York, and Chester J. Terrill. 


Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, IIl.: 
IN WooDEN SHOE LAND. Thora Thorsmark. 
Tiny Town. Margaret Cameron and Vivian 
Slaton. 
VALUES AND METHODS IN HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION. Walter F. Cobb. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.: 
PRIMER SEATWORK. Annie Gochnauer and 
Althea Beery. 18c. 
LATIN PRACTICE Book. First Year. Guy C. 
Forsman. 30c. 


John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 
Our Economic Lire. T. N. Carver and 
Gladys M. Adams. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


A GRAPHIC VIEW OF RECENT TRENDS IN OUR 
ScHoots. Frank M. Phillips. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 386 Fourth Ave., 
is aah Ea, ON 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE USE OF BOOKS AND LI- 
BRARIES. Classification and Readers’ Guide. 
High School Library, Altoona, Pa. 


THE MUSICIAN’s ARITHMETIC. Drill Problems 
for an introduction to the scientific study 
of musical composition. Max Meyer. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. 


My Test Book RecorpD For My TEACHER AND 
ME. Story Hour. Book Two. Alma Bassett. 
The Unique Press, 
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THE PRINCIPAL AS A SUPERVISOR. Research 
Division of the Naticnal Education As. 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH IN RURAL COMMuN. 
ITY LIFE IN VIRGINIA. Charles H. Hanil- 
ton and William E. Garnett. Virginia Ag. 
ricultural Experiment Station, Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


VITALIZING THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: PRICES, WHOLE- 
SALE AND ReEtAIL, Department of Labor. 
PRISONERS IN STATE AND FEDERAL PRISs- 
ONS AND REFORMATORIES, Department of 
Commerce. PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE SEP- 
TEMBER, 1929, REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 1926-28, SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION, TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE DIRECTOR OF. EDUCATION OF MANILA, 
P. I., Some PHASES OF NURSERY-KINDER- 
GARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 1926-28, 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. 





President Hoover’s Humor 


President Hoover gave play to a sense of 
humor which the public seldom glimpses when 
he spoke in tribute to Mr. Edison and his 
achievement at the dedication of the Edison 
Institute of Technology, a Ford establishment 
to advance scientific research. He surmised 
that the wildest ambition of Thomas A. Edison 
in inventing the electric lamp was “to relieve 
the human race from the curse of always 
cleaning oil lamps, scrubbing up candle drips, 
and everlastingly carrying one or the other 
of them about.” 

“But the electric lamp has found an infinite 
variety of unexpected uses,” he continued. 

“It enables us to postpone our spectacles 
for a few years longer; it has made reading 
in bed infinitely more comfortable; by merely 
pushing a button we have introduced the ele- 
ment of surprise in dealing with burglars. 

“The goblins that lived in dark corners ant 
under the bed have now been driven to the 
outdoors; evil deeds which inhabit the dark 
have been driven back into the farthest re 
treats of the night; it enables the doctor to 
peer into the recesses of our insides; it sub- 
stitutes for the hot-water bottle in aches and 
pains. 

“It enables our cities and towns to clothe 
themselves in gayety by night, no matter how 
sad their appearance may be by day. And by 
all its multiple uses it has lengthened the hours 
of our active lives, decreased our fears, re 
placed the dark with good cheer, increased ou! 
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safety, decreased our toil, and enabled us to 
read the type in the telephone book.” 





Objectives of Modern Education 
(From page 200) 

prepared actually and not merely in a verbal 
and pretended way. This aiming at current 
behavior through long years will train for 
the continuity of the same kind of behavior 
during adult years. It is probable that there 
is no other way of genuinely preparing for 
adulthood. It is probable that the other ways 
are only make-believe. 

The many-sided community living which the 


‘school is designed to improve and to elevate is 


going on all of the time. The task of the school, 
along every line, is to take it in hand, to ele- 
vate it, and to keep it elevated. The kinder- 
garten will help little children for a year or 
two to hold to those patterns of human living 
which are good for little children of that age. 
Then the elementary school will take the same 
continuity of activities in hand and help the 
children of the ages of six to twelve or fourteen 
to hold to what is wholesome living for those 
ages. Its objectives will be their current living. 
Just as with health activities, so it will be 
with every kind. The English training will be 
to help the children use good English all of 
the time; the reading classes, to help them to 
carry on proper reading activities for a proper 
portion of each current week; the shop for 
boys and the housekeeping training for girls, 
to assist them to be properly useful at home 
so as to get that practice in doing useful work 
which is a necessary part of the education 
of every person; the elementary science or 
nature study, to help boys and girls to see -in- 
creasingly beneath the surface of things day 
by day as they are called upon to deal with 
them. And so we might continue. Every ele- 
mentary school subject has the purpose of help- 
ing boys and girls properly to perform the 
activities of their current living. The latter 
are the objectives of the modern elementary 
school. 

; The same activities then continue in chang- 
Ing and improving form during the further 
years of growth. The high school will help 
the young péople still further to elevate, to 
refine, and to make efficient the same lines 
of activity which have been developing during 
the earlier years. It will bring them practi- 
cally to the level of performance of men and 
women. All of the time the high school has 
Just the one task, namely, to help the young 
people to improve and to keep improved all 
of their current activities, day by day and 
month after month. The twenty-five or thirty 
hours per week in the high school are to pre- 
pare them rightly to live during the one hun- 
dred and forty hours per week outside of the 
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school. If this is well done for years, then they 
will find themselves well launched upon their 
seventy-year continuity of activities, and will 
come to the adult portion of it well prepared. 

In this training for activities as our objec- 
tives, we shall continue at least for the present 
to organize the school in terms of subjects 
and departments. But the subjects will not 
be taught as the ends or the objectives. They 
will not be simply things that are to be put 
in storage. They will be used as means to the 
improvement of certain definite activities of 
human living which are clearly to be seen by 
both pupils and teachers as the real objectives 
of education. 





Christmas Poetry 


Let us spend a few moments here with the 
poets on the Christmas theme: 


Hail to the King of Bethlehem, 
Who weareth in his diadem 
The yellow Crocus for the gem 
Of his authority! 
—Longfellow 
I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play, 
And mild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
—Longfellow 
It is the Christmas time; 
And up and down ’twixt heaven and earth, 
In glorious grief and solemn mirth, 
The shining angels climb. 
—Mulock 
For little children everywhere 
A joyous season still we make; 
We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Even for the dear child Jesus’ sake. 
—Phoebe Cary 
The time draws near the birth of Christ; 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 
—Tennyson 
We ring the bells and we raise the strain, 
We hang up garlands everywhere 
And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 
And feast and frolic, and then we go 
Back to the same old lives again. 
—Susan Coolidge 
Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of peace: 
East, west, north, and south let the long quar- 
rel cease: 
Sing the song of great joy that the angels 
began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good-will to man! 
—Whittier 
At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
—Tusser 





F. STEWARD HARTMAN, executive secretary 
in the Department of Public Instruction, re- 
cently resigned to accept the position as re- 
search technician in the office of the budget 
secretary, Arthur P. Townsend. Mr. Hartman 
came to the Department of Public Instruction 
in 1921 and through his service as executive 
secretary has coordinated the activities of the 
Department in a most successful manner. Dur- 
ing recent sessions of the Legislature, Mr. 
_ Hartman followed educational legislation most 
carefully and the compiled statements issued 
from time to time showing progress of educa- 
tional legislation were the results of his efforts. 
His promotion is well deserved and his many 
friends extend to him congratulations on this 
opportunity for larger service. 


JOHN R. HOLLINGER, business manager of 
the State Teachers College, West Chester, for 
the past eighteen years, has resigned to de- 
vote his time to business. He is interested in 
several hotels in Atlantic City and is now 
building the Madison hotel opposite the Tray- 
more on Illinois Avenue near the beach, which 
will be Pennsylvania Headquarters for the N. 
E. A. Department of Superintendence next 
February. The outstanding achievement of 
Mr. Hollinger’s administration has been the 
building of the Philips Memorial, a half mil- 
lion dollar building on the campus of State 
Teachers College, West Chester, a memorial 
to the late George Morris Philips, highly es- 
teemed president there for many years. 


HELEN L. Bass of Cranford, N. J. has been 
awarded the prize of $25 offered by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
for the best temperance poster in the contest 
first opened to school art teachers in 1928-29. 
The offer is renewed for the year 1929-30. 
Details concerning the contest may be ob- 
tained from the National Director, Cora Fran- 
ces Stoddard, 400 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


WILLIAM Fox, on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of entrance into the motion picture busi- 
ness, announced his intention to spend $9,000,- 
000 in the next twenty-five years to use talk- 
ing pictures to institute a system of visual- 
oral education. He hopes to reduce school 
time, to standardize teaching, to aid churches, 
and to assist in dissemination of medical 
knowledge. 
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HENRIETTA MUNDORFF of Coraopolis retired 
from active service June 14, 1929 after forty- 
four years of service in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. During the past thirty-eight 
years she has been a first grade teacher in the 
Coraopolis Public Schools. In this period 
of time Miss Mundorff has the enviable record 
of never having missed any time from her 
duties because of personal illness. Testimon- 
ial dinners were given for her by the teachers 
and Board of Education, also by the Official 
Board of the Coraopolis Methodist Episcopal 
Church in which she has been an active work- 
er during her residence in Coraopolis. Near 
the end of the school term, seventy mothers 
whose children had been’ taught by Miss Mun- 
dorff held a surprise testimonial meeting in 
the room which she had occupied as teacher 
since 1897. Appropriate tokens of apprecia- 
tion were presented at each meeting. 


E. Guy GREENAWALT, supervising principal, 
reports that the teachers of Susquehanna Bor- 
ough schools have enrolled one hundred per 
cent in the National Education Association 
and in the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. This is the first time that the Sus- 
quehanna teachers have enrolled in the Na- 
tional Association, and Susquehanna is the 
first district in Susquehanna County to enroll 
one hundred per cent. 


JOHN W. WILLIARD of Masontown, a seventy- 
four year old boy who did a half century of 
active classroom work, is still interested in 
the schools of Pennsylvania. He has written 4 
newspaper article which attacks the opinion 
that children do not like to go to school. He 
says he has visited schools where children ar- 
rived: before the doors were opened, and 
schools where the children were all attentive 
and responsive. 


R. O. Stoops, city superintendent of York 
schools, has appointed a committee on guidance 
which will function in the local school district 
for the purpose of increasing the efficiency 
of the system and of assisting the pupils to 
locate themselves in life as early as possible. 
The committee was appointed to solve diff- 
culties which developed in the transition from 
the former 8-4 organization to the 6-3-3 plat, 
which has been in vogue here now for several 
years. 
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— 
I TEACHERS SHOULD BE PAID IF DISABLED 


With the present high cost of medical service and the loss of salary when a 
teacher is disabled, no one would doubt the necessity of protecting his or her 
income. 

Many plans have been devised, but have not proven entirely satisfactory. In some 
cases, THE COST WAS TOO HIGH for the benefits paid, or the protection was 


rane limited to certain diseases. Then, too, the protection offered was cancelable if the 
1 Zé teacher proved a bad risk, or retired from teaching. 
<ogneale Various committees of teachers, in different parts of the country, who have been 
y-eight studying this matter, have conceded that the protection offered by The Teachers 
in the Protective Union of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, (THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION 
period OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD) is the ideal protection for them; because it pays 
record for EVERY DISEASE known to medical science, and ACCIDENT, in any part of 
ym_ her the civilized world; and, in addition, pays a teacher benefits if she is not ill herself, 
oa but is kept from her classroom, due to some contagious disease existing at her home. 
The protection it offers may also be continued after retirement. 

2achers It offers two classes of protection, one costing $30.00 a year, and paying benefits of $25.00 a week 
Official for sickness and quarantine, and $45.00 a week for accident; the other costing $24.00 a year, and paying 
iscopal benefits of $25.00 a week for sickness, accident and quarantine. : ; 

The above Organization was chartered in 1912, and today has over 25,000 Certificates in force, and 
> work- has paid to its members over ONE MILLION DOLLARS; s0, if you are interested in relieving financial 
. Near worriment, do not hesitate to get in touch with this Organization. 
eo For your convenience, this form is attached— 

s Mun- es 
ting in TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
teacher Breneman Bldg. Lancaster 


yprecia- 


Please send me descriptive printed matter and 
application forms for your exceptional health and 
accident protection for Teachers. It is understood 
that this carries no obligation on my part. 























incipal, = 

1a Bor- 

‘ed per 

ciation FreD W. Dieux. of Danville, superinten- CHESTER SOUCEK, an ex-student of the Cora- 
ion As- dent of Montour County Schools, has been opolis High School, class of 1928, won the 
he Sus- elected vice-president of the Eastern Synod world’s amateur typewriting championship at 
he Na- of the Reformed Church of the United States. Toronto in October. Chester, while a senior in 
is the This is the second highest honor the Reformed Coraopolis High School, won the world’s nov- 
» enroll Church can bestow upon a member. Superin- ice school championship in October, 1927. 


tendent Diehl was also elected a trustee on 
the board of directors of Cedar Crest College 


ELBERT A. GRUVER, superintendent of the 


eventy- @ at Allentown and secretary of the Elder’s As- Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Phil- 
_ of sociation of the Synod. adelphia, is a member of the committee on 
alli physically and mentally handicapped children 
ritten 2 =-Vicror A. OSWALD, JR., of Hazleton won of the White House Conference on Child 
opinion the award of freshman first honor prize at Health and Protection. 

ool. He Princeton. Victor, who is now a sophomore, 

ren al- attained the highest scholastic standing in his : 

1, and @ class last year. The award carries with it a CuaRLes S. Davis, superintendent of the 
ttentive @ gift of books to the library of Franklin and Steelton Schools and president of the P. I. 


Marshall Academy, Lancaster, where Victor 
prepared for college. 


A. A., is a member of the executive committee 
of the National Federation of State High 


f York School Athletic Associations. 

ose _CHARLES J. HENNE has been elected prin- 

ficiency a of Terre Hill High School, Lancaster PuLaski Day was observed at Glen Lyon 
upils to i ae He replaces Ivan E. Newpher who friday afternoon, October 11. A large street 
vossible. fy **tened. parade in which all the school children par- 


ve diffi- 
yn from 
-8 plan, 
several 


H. S. Everett, formerly professor of math- 
ematics at Bucknell University, is now exten- 
Sion professor, and secretary, department of 
mathematics, at the University of Chicago. 


ticipated preceded the exercises which were 
held on a platform erected at the Pulaski 
building. The Polish societies of the town pre- 
sented a life-size oil painting of General Pul- 
aski to be placed in the Pulaski building. 
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TO FAMILIARIZE Lehigh County teachers with 
national and international aspects of the Jun- 
ior Red Cross program, Supt. Mervin J. Wert- 
man invited Edith M. Peckham of Washington, 
a member of the national staff of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, to address the general 
session of the County Institute in October. 
Miss Peckham also advised teachers and art, 
cooking, and sewing supervisors of the county 
in selecting projects for this year. Mr. Wert- 
man is chairman of the Junior programs in 
the county schools, more than one hundred of 
which are enrolled this year. 


AT THE GREEN COUNTY INSTITUTE at 
Waynesburg, October 15-17, Mrs. Ruth M. 
Deal, special representative of the national 
Junior Red Cross for normal schools, attended 
.the sectional meetings to assist teachers in 
planning their Junior work. 


PITTSBURGH is broadcasting evening Junior 
Red Cross Programs of plays and talks, last- 
ing from ten minutes to an hour or more, over 
WJAS, WCAE, and KDKA. In a bulletin an- 
nouncing the programs Asst. Supts. Ernest C. 
Noyes and R. M. Sherrard, general chairman 
and sub-chairman, respectively, of Junior Red 
Cross in Pittsburgh, suggest that representa- 
tives he appointed from each schoolroom to 
listen in and report the talks to their classes. 


THIRTY-SIX ORGANIZATIONS of the Hannah 
Penn Community of the Hannah Penn Junior 
High School in York are making extensive 
preparations for the third annual school life 
activity night to be held December 3 and to 
be known this year as Hannah Penn Carnival 
Night. About five hundred boys and girls from 
twenty-four organizations will take an active 
part in the production and about two hundred 
fifty more from twelve other organizations will 
contribute to the Arts and Crafts Display that 
is held each year in conjunction with this 
phase of school life. The seventy-one teachers 
working under E. A. Glatfelter, principal, and 
Mrs. Genevieve Mitchell Bailey aid the boys 
and girls in making this one of the major 
activities sponsored by the community. 


THE CORAOPOLIS BOARD OF EDUCATION, at a 


special meeting, November 5, accepted the 
plans and specifications of Edward Stotz, 
architect, subject to final approval by the State 
Department, for an addition to the junior 
high school building. This addition will in- 
clude six standard classrooms and the domes- 
tic science department. This department will 
include sewing and cooking laboratories, a 
model kitchen, model dining room, model bed- 
room, and fitting room. The addition is ex- 
pected to be ready for use by apneniEe, 
1930. 
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THE LATEST AUTHENTIC INFORMATION on 
Alaska, including interesting descriptions of 
the agricultural, mining, fur, and fishing in- 
dustries, and facts concerning the schools, is 
now available in the Alaska Yearbook for 
1928. It is a most attractive number with a re- 
production in colors of Sidney Laurence’s 
famous picture of Mt. McKinley on the cover. 
Teachers who are looking for real live material 
will find this yearbook of great value in their 
teaching. Copies may be secured at the nom- 
inal price of 25 cents in stamps or money or- 
ders by writing to the Alaska Weekly, 5th at 
Lenora St., Seattle, Washington. 


NEW BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL has scored a 
high number of wins in recent years. Last 
year the high school was successful in win- 
ning the Beaver Valley Academic Contest in 
which eight schools participated. The basket 
ball team won the sectional title, the orator 
won the oratorical contest, and the essayist 
won first place for the school. The debating 
team won the State Championship, and Harold 
Fair, a graduate of the class of 1929, won the 
State Scholarship. 

Students of the school have won the Geneva 
Cup, awarded for the highest number of points 
scored in a high school of the Beaver Valley 
in academic, literary, music, and _ athletic 
events, four years out of the last eight. A 
student of the high school has also won the 
State Scholarship four years out of the last 
eight. 


THROUGH THE EFFORTS of the pupils of 
Bridgeport schools the auditorium has been fit- 
ted out with a new stage curtain. On Novem- 
ber 6, 7, and 8, the glee club and orchestra 
produced the musical comedy, “Pickles.” The 
music comedy was in charge of J. M. Jolls, 
music supervisor, and the scenery was made 
by the art department under the supervision 
of Laura Gotwals. The costumes were made 
in the domestic science department under the 
direction of Janet Hamilton. 


The National Education Association Journal 
will be made the basis of discussion in the 
monthly teachers’ meetings at Susquehanna. To 
date the question of socialization and individu- 
alization of the recitation has been studied in 
the teachers’ meetings, and now each teacher in 
the high school and in the grades is experi- 
menting with some form of socialized or indi- 
vidualized recitation in at least one class. In 
the junior history class of the high school 4 
combination of the group discussion method 
and the contract method is being used with 
great success. The junior Latin class is using 
the contract method exclusively. 
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on the THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON COMMER- 
ne last fj CIAL EpucaTION was held in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, September 2-5. The meeting was not only 


: @ 
of interest to commercial teachers, but also Your Favor ite 


; to members of trading and commercial circles. 9 e 
” Zz The Congress was made possible by a grant Fruit Drink--- 
° le from the Dutch Government under the patron- with the addition of 


piven age of their Excellencies, the Minister of For- 
” Th moor Affairs, the Minister of Labor, Commerce, 
Jolls and Industry, and the Minister of Education. 


a 
3 made ES : : ’ 
rvision GENEVA COLLEGE has received a gift to be | pe rslerc { S 
» made #% used for a new $100,000 library. The gift was aq ay a 
Jer the §@ Made by parishioners of Dr. Clarence E. Mac- > a 
; cartney, pastor of the First Presbyterian al Cc id 
Church of Pittsburgh. 


Journal 2 
in. the A HEINZ MEMORIAL CHAPEL is to be built Phosp ha le 


_. bs opposite to the Cathedral of Learning of the 
sie a University of Pittsburgh. This chapel will be 
died 1" BH erected with funds given the university by the 


cher in : : 
exper! family of the late H. J. Heinz and others. becomes a 
ini tonic drink 


lass. In THE FOLLOWING PRINCIPALS of Pittsburgh 7 persiiane 
chool a — Schools retired from active service at the close that relieves mental and nervous 


method J °f the school year ending June 30, 1929: or 8 wr neh a? ON 
1d with [Georgia E. Lowry of the Lockhart School; storing vitality to the body. Try it! 


s using & Ella Conlin of the McCleary School; and Mark AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
H. Young of the Mary J. Cowley School. D-51-2 
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NEW PRINCIPALS of Pittsburgh Schools are: 
J. Foster Gehrett, Morningside-Sunnyside 


Schools: William A. Dannels, Bennett School; 
Elizabeth Becker, Lockhart School; Irene A. 
Thompson, Halls’ Grove School; and C. A. 
Edmundson, Lincoln Place Schools. 


THIRTY HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS met at 
Swaithmore High School on October 16 for 
the fall meeting of the Philadelphia Suburban 
High School Principals’ Association. The cen- 
tral theme of the meeting was the question of 
grouping pupils of ability. The association will 
devote the entire year to the investigation of 
this problem. The visiting principals were the 
guests of the Swarthmore High School for 
luncheon. Arthur W. Ferguson of Swarthmore 
is president of the Association for the current 


"year. 


THE REPORT, “An Activity Curriculum at 
Work” based on the work of the four dis- 
cussion groups of the Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education of the National 
Education Association at Atlanta is available 
in bulletin form. This material is of special 
value to teachers and supervisors of the lower 
grades. The bulletin may be procured from 
the Association headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. Price for single 
copies, 25 cents. Special rates in quantities of 
ten or more. 


NEW TEACHERS in Coraopolis Schools are: 
Grades, Lillian Blair, Mabel McCutcheon, 
Maxine Liebermann, Alice Hallam, Catherine 
McLaine, Evelyn Patterson; Junior High 
School, Ann Cochrane, Hannah Bechtel; Senior 
High School, Harry Houtz, Ray Morris, Ruth 
Dierker, Robert Corbett; Special Teachers, 
Margaret Lusk, art; Charles Imm, physical 
education; Benjamin Harrison, manual train- 
ing. 


COATESVILLE TEACHERS have a unique insti- 
tute plan. On eight afternoons during the 
school term they attend lectures of two-hours 
duration. There is a brief intermission at the 
end of the first hour. The second hour is used 
as an open forum and for the presentation of 
case histories. The lectures and discussions 
are all based on the general theme: The Re- 
sponsibility of Classroom Teachers in Guiding 
Wholesome Personality Development. April 3 
the teachers will attend the sessions of School- 
men’s Week at the University of Pennsylvania. 


CoLLEGE Hitt BoroucH ScHOooLs have 
school news printed in the Saturday issue of 
the town’s daily paper. The teachers, pupils, 
and citizens of the community are all inter- 
ested in the arrangement. 
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CLAIRTON has installed a Frigidaire unit 
for the distribution of cool drinking water in 
the high school building. 


Summit Hitt has opened the new Philip 
Ginter Junior High School and made the 
change from the 8-4 system to the 6-3-3. The 
junior high school has an enrolment of 258 
and the senior high school of 158. 


MorE THAN $400,000 for new school build- 
ings in different parts of Montgomery County 
were made available by approval of voters of 
loan bills on November 5, and school boards 
are preparing to receive bids. Two contracts 
are to be awarded in the Royersford school 
district where $150,000 is allocated for a new 
high school building and one new grade school. 
New buildings involving initial cost of $150, 
000 are also to be erected at Lansdale, $70,000 
at West Conshohocken, and $60,000 in Doug- 
lass Township. Voters of Upper Moreland de- 
feated a proposed $110,000 high school loan 
for Willow Grove. 


THE First ANNUAL COMMUNITY FAIR un- 
der the auspices of the Beaver Vocational High 
School was held at the new Beaver Voca- 
tional High School building near Beavertown 
on Friday, October 11. Splendid exhibits, 
games, contests, and cooperation of schools 
and patrons helped make the affair a decided 
success. There were approximately 880 ex- 
hibits including fruits, vegetables, poultry, 
grains, flowers, and fancy hand sewing. A 
cafeteria lunch was served both at noon and 
in the evening by the girls of the home eco- 
nomics department. A variety program in the 
evening gave entertainment to more than five 
hundred people. The fair was planned by Ar- 
thur V. Townsend, supervisor of agriculture. 
I. G. Sanders is principal of the school. 


BRIDGEPORT opened in September a four- 
room addition to the high school building which 
has made it possible to organize the school 
system on the six-six plan. Five new teachers 
were added to the system. One was required 
to take charge of a special class for handi- 
capped children which was organized for the 
first time this year. The music and art supe!- 
visors were placed upon a full-time basis. Both 
of these had previously been employed part 
time in another district. 


THE MILTON J. BRECHT SCHOOL, on the Lit 
itz Pike near Lancaster, was dedicated Friday, 
November 8. Visitors were invited to spend 
the entire day of the dedication at the school. 
Lee L. Driver of the Department of Public 
Instruction gave the main address of the evel- 
ing’s program. 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Express Your Christmas Wish with these Pictures 





ONE CENT SIZE 
3 x 3% 
For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5% x 8 
For 25 or more. 





TEN CENT SIZE 
10 x 12 
For 5 or more, 


The Horse Fair 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 

Size 22 x 28 inches, including the margin. $1.00 
each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Any of the fol- 
lowing when framed make ideal gifts. Song of the 
Lark, by Breton; Lone Wolf, by Kowalski; Spring, 
by Corot. These hand colored are $1.50 each for 
two or more; $2.00 for one. 


| 


| 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for our 64-page 
Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations, listing 2,250 pictures 


Send 50 cents 
for 25 for Christ- 
mas, or 25 Po- 
ets, or 25 Ma- 
donnas, or 26 
Landscapes, or 
25 for Children. 
Size 5% x 8. Or 
send 50 cents 
for 50 for Chil- 
dren. Size 3x3%. 


Rosa Bonheur 


1929 CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 

If you order before the 15th of December you 
may have our 1929 Dollar Box of 18 Steel Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards for 80 cents. No two 
cards alike. Each with an interlined envelope. Cut 
out and return this paragraph. Box 18. 


Malden, Mass. 





‘The Perry Pictures G Box 18, 




















PHILADELPHIA INTEER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 
Flint Bidg., 219 North Broad 8t., Phila., Pa. 





HEALTH MATERIAL - POSTERS - PLAYS 
Which Any Teacher Can Use Anywhere 


Send for price list 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY OCOUNCIL 
450 Century Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























BRIDGEPORT plans to erect a new grade 
school building te care for the rapidly increas- 
ing population in the lower grades in the near 
future, 


THE VOTERS OF PHOENIXVILLE on November 
5 passed a $425,000 loan for a new junior high 
school building. The site for the building was 
purchased more than a year ago. 


HEMPFIELD TOWNSHIP, Westmoreland 
County, Greensburg is 100 per cent in mem- 
bership in both state and national associations 
with 121 members. Raymond W. Robinson is 
supervising principal. 


MANHEIM TOWNSHIP HicH ScHOOL at Neffs- 
ville was dedicated November 1 at 8:15 P. M. 
Arthur P. Mylin, superintendent of Lancaster 
County Schools, presided at the meeting, and 
the dedicatory address was made by John A. 


UNIVERSITY 
and STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured 
travelers. Competent Leadership— 
splendid travel arrangements. Col- 
lege credit available. ‘‘The Ameri- 
can University Way of Travel.”’ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 














587 Fifth Ave., New York 





H. Keith, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


CHAMBERSBURG decided, November 5, by a 
margin of 534 votes to spend $300,000 on a 
new high school building. 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
never yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
who was not at the same time a i 
nd scholar.” A better test 

value of dictionary work 

The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 
Teacher & assistance enroll with us. Free 


enrolment and no charge unless position is secured. 
School Authorities **, .3",..32% 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. No 
charge. 









































Beaten by a Mere Girl 


“But surely, John,” said the father, “you’re 
not going to be beaten by a mere girl.” 

Small boy (second in his class, the top be- 
ing occupied by a girl), “Well, you see, father, 
girls are not nearly so mere as they used to 
be.’”—New Mexico School Review. 
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Necrology 


Mary Griffin Armstrong 


Mary Griffin Armstrong, wife of Dallas W. 
Armstrong, president of State Teachers Col- 
lege at Lock Haven, died at her home October 
5, 1929. Before her marriage Mrs. Armstrong 
was one of the leading teachers in the public 
schools of her native county of Mercer. She 
made her preparation for this work in the 
State Teachers College at Slippery Rock. 

Mrs. Armstrong was a life-long member of 
the Methodist church in whose interests she 
was always very active; she was a member of 
the Eastern Star and the W. C. T. U., and 
was actively interested in civic and community 
matters. 


EULALIA A. GREVES, principal of the Morn- 
ingside School, Pittsburgh, died of pneumonia 
after a short illness on September 12. 


LaurRA V. STEEL, formerly principal of the 
Bellefield School, Pittsburgh, died very sud- 
denly from a heart attack on September 1. 


Rutu S. HuLu, librarian at the William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, died recently 
after she had been in poor health for over 
seven months. 


CHARLES D. PENNYPACKER, principal of 
Lower Merion High School, died suddenly Oc- 
tober 27 at his home in Ardmore of a heart 
attack. 


ANNA M. McDOoNELL, a most successful and 
highly esteemed English teacher of the Wil- 
liam Penn Senior High School, York, died 
on October 6 after a period of illness extend- 
ing over a year. Her career of thirty years 
was progressive, and her work was thorough. 
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CARRIE STERRETT GREATHEAD of McConnells- 
burg, a teacher in the public schools of Johns- 
town for twenty years, died October 4. Miss 
Greathead belonged to a family which has an 
unusual record of service in the educational 
field. Three sisters taught a total of ninety 
years, all but ten in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. If the thirty-five years which their 
maternal grandmother taught are added, the 
total is one hundred twenty-five years of 
teaching. 


NELSON P. BENSON, 51, for the last nine 
years superintendent of the Lock Haven Pub- 
lic Schools, died October 30 following a stroke 


of paralysis. 


JANE TREFFINGER, principal of the Halls’ 
Grove School, Pittsburgh, died September 27. 


JESSIE W. Harcis of Mount Airy, Philadel- 
phia, died March 26, 1929 after a brief illness. 
Miss Hargis, at the time of her death, was 
completing her eleventh year as chairman of 
the Modern Language Department of Chelten- 
ham High School, Elkins Park. 





Journal Thought Provokers 


1. What is the objective of modern education? 
See page 200. 

2, How may one make room reservations in 
New Castle? See page 213. 

3. What two administrative devices are used 
to secure longer work period and to 
give opportunity for individual instruc- 
tion in one-teacher schools? See page 
201. 

4. What programs have been prepared for the 
New Castle Convention? See pages 229- 
242. 





DEDICATION SERVICE and the unveiling of a 
bronze tablet in memory of Herbert Burnham 
Davis, former principal of the Henry Frick 
Training School for Teachers, will be held 
Friday evening, December 6 at 8:15 o’clock in 
the Training School auditorium, Bouquet 
Street, Pittsburgh. The dedicatory address will 
be delivered by Rev. C. Wallace Petty, D.D., 
and vocal selections will be rendered by Ann 
Hagmeier Woestehoff. The tablet will be pre- 
sented to the school under the auspices of the 
Alumnae Association of the Henry Clay Frick 
Training School. 





For rent, rooms in New Castle for the dele- 
gates to the P. S. E. A. Convention, December 
26 and 27. Write Frank L. Orth, Principal, 
Senior High School, for reservations. 
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Now 
“MUSIC IN THE AIR™ 
is madesignificant 


The new Victor micro-synchro- 
nous Radio-Electrola crowns 
years of achievement in music 
appreciation work ... « 


Today, for the first time, you can capitalize 
on your work in music appreciation with 
assurance of practical results—through the 
crowning miracle of science —“music over 
the air!” Radio concerts, ephemeral, fleet- 
ing, can now be made a permanent part of 
cultural background—can even be made 
the flower of all your effort. 


The new Victor-Radio with Electrola marks 
the climax of Victor’s 19 years leadership 
in the pedagogical field. It brings to the 
school all-electric radio and record repro- 
duction of a brilliance never before ap- 
proached. With the great educational list 
of Victor Records, it enables you to prepare 
for every program in advance—to hear the 
radio concert with absolute realism—and, 
again with the records, to make each selection 
a part of the pupil’s consciousness, building 
firmly on the foundation you have already 
erected. 


This method is the only effective psycholog- 
ical process. Only Victor has the educational 
experience that could make it significant 
and workable. 


Cultivate this field NOW. There is already 
much worthwhile on the air, and new edu- 
cational programs are being planned. Victor 
Records covering the entire range of music, 
properly presented, are at your command. 
Prepare, participate and 

make permanent! 


Don’t delay! Put a Victor 
Radio-Electrola in your 
classroom now! 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 
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For complete data 
of all courses 
Address 


Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Two-year College Grade Courses offered on the 
co-operative plan by 


BECKLEY 


Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 





COLLEGE 


Engineering 
Aeronautical—Civil—Mechanical 
Electrical—Industrial and Radio 


Accounting 
Public Auditing and Taxes 


Secretarial Science 


Business Administration 
and 


Industrial Management 

















| 
| 
| 
| 














Calendar 


December 5-7—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 
December 13, 14—Pennsylvania State Physical 
Education Society, Harrisburg 
December 26, 27—State Convention, P. S. E. 
A; New Castle; Headquarters: Castle- 
ton Hotel; Place of Meeting: Scottish 
Rite Cathedral 

December 30, 31-January 1— Fourteenth 
Annual Conference, National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech, Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, N. Y. C. 


1930 
January 15-18—Pennsylvania Conference on 
Social Welfare, Erie 
January 27—Child Labor Day 
January 27-31—International 
Ventilating Exposition, 
Museum, Philadelphia 
February 4—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 


February 5, 6—State School Directors Asso- 
ciation, Harrisburg 

February 12—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln 

February 20- 22——Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Conference, Hotel Wil- 


lard, Washington, D. C. Topic: Educa- 
tion and the Larger Life 


Heating and 
Commercial 


February 22—Birthday of George Washington 

February 22-27—Department of Superinten¢- 
ence, N. E. A., Atlantic City, N. J.; P. 
S. E. A. Headquarters: Hotel Madison, 
John R. Hollinger, Mgr. 

March i Fae yg me Convention District, 

P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 

March onindaetians Arts Association, State 
College 

March 29—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Easton 

April 2-5—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 9-11—National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors, Detroit, 
Michigan 

April 11, 12—Southern Convention District, 
P; ’s. E. A., Lancaster 

April 11, 12—Western Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh 

April 23-26—Eastern Arts Convention. Hea¢- 
quarters: Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

May 3—Northwestern Arts Association, Corty 

May 5-10—First International Congress 
Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 

May 16—Third Annual State Contest, Pent- 
sylvania Forensic League, Philadelphia 

May 18—International Good-Will Day 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 
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THE MACMILLAN CLASSICAL SERIES 


Edited by B..L. Uttman, Professor of Latin in the University of C. hicago 





Features: (GONTENT that meets the highest requirements in the field; . 
teachability under modern teaching conditions; plentiful and 
unusual illustrations; fine printing; binding for beauty and 
durability. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN New ELEMENTARY LATIN SEconD Latin Boox 
Ullman & Henry Ullman & Henry Ullman & Henry 
$1.40 $1.40 $1.68 


SEcoND Latin BooK—REVISED Easy Latin Prays ProcrRess TESTs IN LATIN 
Ullman & Henry Lawler Ullman & Smalley 
$1.68 $.80 $.80 








The NEW POCKET BRESLICH 
CLASSICS : SEVENTH-YEAR, EIGHTH-YEAR, AND 


| 
| 
— This unusually fine series of the works NINTH-YEAR MATHEMATICS 

















ngton of English and American literature for Form an ideal transition to the mathe- 

itend- the use of high school students is receiv- matics of the secondary school. 

J. P. ing high praise. A head master writes of z ’ 

dison, Feaulee: “without doubt the mot at- Develop proficiency in the fundamental 

strict, tractive school edition of the classics that — alae ie needed in the 
I have ever seen. In binding, format, Se ee ae ae 

State quality of paper, and typographical ar- Give ample testing material for inven- 
rangement, it is a really remarkable tory, review, and diagnosis. 

ation, i 2 A 2 ® 
achievement at low cost. It seems to me Approach quantitative relations in three 
that it is a demonstration that a school : : 

heast- : z ways, geometrically, algebraically, and 

. classic can be published at a reasonable : : 

ity of ‘ : ; ‘ arithmetically. 
price and still be suitable for one’s per- ; ; 

mal: manent library collection.’—Burton P. Made up of material tested in school 

otroit, Fow.er, Tower Hill School, Wilming- use. 

ton, Delaware. Provide practical, interesting problems 

strict, and illustrations. 

strict, Twelve utiful volumes Seventh-Year Mathematics $.96. Other 

Head now available at $.60 each volumes in press 

Mass. 

Corty 

ss on 

ol THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 

ia . ‘ 
elphi 60 Fifth Avenue New York City 


socia- 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 


Rooms 422 to 430, Woolworth Bldg. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sickness and Accident Protection 

FOR TEACHERS ONLY 
Organized, 1910 


All Diseases Covered. Benefits Paid the Year ’round. 
Certificates Non-Cancellable 


For nineteen years, this Association has rendered conspicuous service to teachers 
everywhere. It is widely known for its promptness and liberality in the payment 
of its claims. 

There is no harm in becoming acquainted with the E. B. A. A line from you will 
bring complete information about this splendid protection, and will not put you 
under the slightest obligation. 

Members in standing, 14,500. Benefits paid during the first eleven months of 
1929, $175,624.25. Since organization, $900,000.00. Assets, more than $200,000.00. 


Let us tell you all about the E. B. A. It is an interesting story 
- . « WRITE TODAY . 


























THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—lon¢ life 
—correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 7 
eliminate glare—these Z 
features make Draper @ 
Four essentials have been carefully observed: ‘ as Rend \ + ie 

Child Interest schoolroom use. 
undanc eading ‘ Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Stole Shade ; 
‘Slee of — bh high a of bee vamp 8 backed by | 
| experiment and-experience, combine to pro- 

——, on mat yun Seow the il Wile Awake } duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- } 


you ought to become acquainted “1, 2 
— a New Wide Awake Gaedees ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in | 


The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Primer, thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog | 
65 — pA aren 7 - Second Rend- i describing the complete Draper line of 
er, 3 rr eader, cents; ‘ou 

Raed cn ee ' r 4 School Shades, address Dept. P.J, 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY } Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 








Beacon 8t., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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TALKING and SOUND 
MOTION PICTURES 
for 


SCHOOLS «na COLLEGES 


Through the Medium of the 








The Perfect Reproducer 


DISC REPRODUCING DEVICE 





Talking Motion Pictures are to play a prominent part in the 
Educational Systems of all the civilized nations of the world. 

We have made an exhaustive and intensive study of this 
new method of visual oral education. 








OWARDS this end 
we are now in a posi- OUR VARIOUS 
tion to equip the small as TYPES OF 


EDUCATIONAL well as large schools, or EQUIPMENT 
11 i th th r 
SHORT SUBJECTS equipment for the repro. | Are suitable for the 


‘ ducing of Sound and Talk- large as well as small 
By the world’s leading | ing motos pectures. school, college or audi- 


Beuent an WE also contemplate the torium; where there is 
in their various studies making of a series of edu- no motion picture 


will be available for cational motion pictures on ae 


schools equipped with various subjects to be used que cused, Aten too 
our reproducing device. in conjunction with our thane "aa siring came we 
apparatus. have a portable equip- 
“Write today for further ment. 

particulars” 


NORTH AMERICAN SOUND AND TALKING PICTURE 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
729 Seventh Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
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‘There is Aut One Choice 


| of Picture Projectors tor 


Educational Use 
THERE IS but one 16 m/m moving picture Projector that will sat- § 
isfactorily meet every requirement that should be demanded of a 
Projector for educational use...... The VICTOR MASTER PRO. 
JECTOR. 

A Projector, to fully qualify as an instrument of higher educa- 
tion must do a great deal more than project a fair action reproduc- 
tion upon the screen...... It must give absolute assurance of Rock 
Steady pictures at every showing—regardless of how long it has 
been in use. It must have superior illumination, that the subject mat- 
ter will be not only clear, but sharply defined, with proper depth and 


snap. There must be no flicker to irritate and detract from the lesson 
or lecture. The Projector must provide for stop action, reverse action 
and variable speeds without the necessity of adding complicated de- 


vices. And, last but not least, it must reduce to a minimum the ever 
present danger of damage to films that may be priceless single cop- 
ies, or expensive rental or loan reels. — 
None but Victor has successfully provided for each and every— ©, 
one of these requirements. Exclusive optical and mechanical prin- | 
ciples and refinements enable the Victor alone to qualify as entirely 
satisfactory for, and fully adapted to, educational use. The use of 
Victor motion picture projectors involves no fire hazard, nor violates 








WAAAY 


any of the local building or insurance codes. 

Definite proof of these claims, and descriptive literature on the 
Model 3 B Victor Cine Projector will be promptly furnished on re- 
quest. Write today for full details. 


INTERMEDIARY MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


Care of J.[H. WEIL’& COMPANY 1315_Cherry,St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





6mm 
CINE 
PROJECTORS 









Manufactured By VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, Davenport, Ia., U.S. A. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of School Projectors for Motion Picture and Still 
Presentations 
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of courses and a larger enrollment. 


he University of Pittsburgh Summer Sessions 


have grown steadily from year to year. The 
1930 sessions will present a still wider range 


The in- 


clusive dates will be July 1 to August 9. 


Address Director, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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- Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 


hotels, more 


motor travel visitas the Passion Play 
Oe ee, booklet. 























UROP 


-PASSION PLAY 


§ COUNTRIES’ 


We omens the intellectual ame. secon 9 
ing avel 
whe results oven specialization. ALL EXPENSES 
(0,000satis 


Cunardsu 


jedguests. Sea and land 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Write for Booklet T 
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Balance 
Civilization «Romance =i 
Here is YOUR wonderful_opportunity to visit  insrali- 


England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, ments 
Germany, cate Italy, France, and to see after 











the Passion Play at 


wast 


inspiring. Cost, asodine all necessary expenses, return, 
depends upon itinerary selected. 


Via Scenic St. Lawrence Route 


Tig dope at cons ‘Tourkst Thied Cabs provides every Only 
4 at sea. Tourist 
pis ee j so pT ipa 


European Treasure Tours 
Dept. 144, 400 Madison Avenue 
New York City 

























KLINE’S UNIVERSAL 
TOURS DE LUXE 


Bethlehem, Penna. 








PLAN ney. Ja YOUR 1930 VACATION 
D REGISTER WITH 


OUR SIXTH 


ANNUAL 33 DAY, ALL EXPENSE 
pence ESCORTED, SPECIAL TRAIN TOUR 
DE LUXE, LEAVING JULY 5, 1930 
Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Colorado 
Rockies, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone National Park, 
Southern Utah’s National Parks (Zion National Park, 
etc.), Grand Canyon of Arizona, California, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Old Mex'co, Catalina Island, Yosemite Na- 

Park, San Del Monte, Monterey, Mount 
Shasta, Portland, Columbia River Highway, Seattle, Van- 
couver, (with = on of a very delightful 10 day 
steamer voyage Skagway and Juneau, Alaska, also to 
West Taku pay and mY Canadian Rockies, Lake 
Louise, a. St. Paul, 

Also day all expense _— Tour leaving June 
27th, 980 visiting — countries, including the Passion 


Play mergau 

Other individual unescorted tours arranged to suit 
your desires. 

Write tor descriptive itineraries covering 


these tours 
and register early as only 
booked. 


a limited number will be 


KLINE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS DE LUXE 
Philip M. Kline, Mor. 
Lehigh Valley Passenger Station 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

High School 


Second Semester begins Feb. 10, 1930 


Send for Bulletin 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 




















WINSTON 


Gone... 
is the ee ; 
little red ne 4 








es 


schoolhouse £77 


Gone, too, are its far-from-sanitary 

slates. But what better illustrates 

our progress than a comparison of 
the lexicons of yesterday with 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 
New from A to Zythum—More than 100,000 
words defined—Simple, accurate definitions 
— Large, clear type 3000 illustrations — 
16-page Atlasin anal appendixes. 
Advanced Ed.....$2.64 With Index....... $2.88 


Pe 
Intermediate Ed. $1.20 Primary Ed....... $0.80 
(All prices subject to school discount) 

THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY ; 
1006-1016 Arch Street 

PHILADELPHIA 























es FOR TEXTBOOKS 

















Newson Readers 
A Basal Series 


Playtime—the Primer 

Good Times—Book One 

The Open Door—Book Two 
Storyland—Book Three 
Book Friends—Book Four 
Book Adventures—Book Five 
Book World—Book Six 
Manuals, Cards, Seat Work 


WE 


Newson & Company 
73 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Vital interest for children 
Attractive make-up 

Literary distinction 
Effective pedagogical aids 

A constructive, consistent 


development of the 
library habit 


¢ >» 
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General | con. so vs. 
SCIENCE Soe 


Grades. We have made 


CYLONS. tration them our special care 
IL. for many years. The 

UN S.... Beginner’s series of 
peneils is found in the 


id LUNT & HALEY Beginner’s Packet No. 


171-3. Free to Primary 
TH a Sw Teachers .... Send to 


ee Sehool Bureau 


Pencil Sales Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 








L EKnott App aratus Co. Jersey City, N. J. 


CAMBRIDGE SACHUSETTS 
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Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
orders for basal use 


CODDINGTON AND LONG’S 
OUR COUNTRY 


Let this new and delightful first book of American history 
make the history hour a pleasure in your classroom, also. 
It is appealingly easy. It is highly interesting. And it is un- 
usually complete, with tests, questions, and problems. It 
meets the Pennsylvania Course of Study for the course in 
history in the lower grades. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


cident 
impor 
shoul 
one r 
tens t 
ject, 


Halleck and Frantz’s Founders of Our Nation schoo 


332 pp. Illustrated $0.88 Mee 
THIS IS INTENDED to be the first book in American history for the young pupil. madl 
In the form of inspiring biographies it describes the beginnings of our country P d 
from its discovery to the Revolution. The account is centered around the chief and € 
heroes and is filled with vivid incidents which teach courage, loyalty, etc. In of th 


accordance with the Report of the Committee of Eight. — 
value 


e e f } 
Halleck and Frantz’s Our Nation’s Heritage olen 
438 pp. Illustrated $1.12 room 


THE Otp Wortp background of American history recommended by the Com- paper 


mittee of Eight is here simply and interestingly set forth. _ 
s 


Halleck’s History of Our Country for sen 


Higher Grades Pete: 


534 pp. Illustrated $1.60 more 


Tuis Book is filled with a wealth of incidents presented in a vigorous, straight- school 


forward manner, emphasizing the life, industries and progress of the nation. _ 
earl} 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY ot 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta : > ol 


school 
haps { 
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